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WAS GEORG HAGER SENIOR A MASTERSINGER? 


Although one finds mention of the Niirnberg Meistersinger Georg 
Hager (Jr.) in most general discussions of German Meistergesang, 
nothing has been known to date about his father, Georg Hager Sr., 
other than the scant facts that he enjoyed an intimate friendship 
with Hans Sachs, from whom he learned his trade and the art of 
mastersinging ; and that he passed on this instruction to his more 
gifted son, Georg Hager Jr. It is the son who tells us, in the 
preface to his Liederbuch, Dresden M 6: 


Vnd Ob ich mein singen vnd dise lobliche Kunst von meinem vatter seligen 
gelernet hab, jst sie doch vom Sachsen her kumen. dann Mein vatter Hat 
sein handwerck, das schuhmachen, vom ge melten Hans sachsen gelernet, 
So wol auch das singen. 


Since it is thus established fact that the father as well as the 
son occupied himself with Meistergesang, it follows that their 
identity of name involves difficulty in the ascription of Meisterlieder 
or Meistertdne to either of them, and makes an accurate determina- 
tion of their chronological relationship of prime importance. 

George Hager Jr. is the highly productive one of the two men, 
and played the more prominent réle. Printed references to him 
are frequent. Some ten or twelve of his poems have been printed 
in scattered places, and the known facts of his life have been pub- 
lished. Thus Schnorr von Carolsfeld furnishes a page and a half 
concerning his life in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (x, 
1879, pp. 352-3), and Johannes Bolte gives a brief biographical 
paragraph in his article: “ Sechs Meisterlieder Georg Hagers ” 
(Alemannin xx11, 1894, pp. 159-184.) The dates of birth and 
death as published in both these accounts are erroneous and must 
first be corrected.2 


*Schnorr sets the birth as “vor 1560” and the death as “um 1645.” 
Bolte repeats these same dates. 
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In his manuscript Wien 13512 (fol. 450 r) Hager gives us, him- 
self, the date of his birth. He writes: 


Als man schrib zwey vnd fiinfzig jar 

jn Dem winder monat fiir war, 

Den sechs vnd zwanczigsten tag weit 

wur ich, Georg hager, Dise zeit 

Geboren in Niirnberck der stat. 
His statement is confirmed by the baptismal records in the Landes- 
kirchliches Archw in Niirnberg.2 Meanwhile, more accurate in- 
formation has likewise become available concerning the death date. 
There is, for instance, an entry in the Meistersinger-Protokolle, 
written in the hand of Georg Hager Jr.’s son Philipp, announcing 
his father’s death in 1634.5 And again, the burial records of the 
church of St. Sebald afford confirmation.‘ 

Turning our attention to the father, concerning whose life no 
dates have yet been published, we find that it is possible to set these 
with equal definiteness and accuracy. In the Meisterlied cited 
above, composed in his Griienen Hag Weise, in which he traces the 
family tree for the benefit of his children (Wien 13512, fol. 450 r), 
Georg Hager Jr. reports that his father was one of a family of nine 
children, born in Niirnberg, and continues: 

vnder Disen siinen be kant 

war einer, Georg hager ge nant. 
Der war geboren an Der stet 
gleich als man zwelf jar zellen det. 


Bey dem hans sachsen lernet er 
Das schuh machen Da mit be ger. 


Thus we have the year 1512 definitely established as the father’s 
birth year. The Niirnberg archives come to our assistance again in 
determining the date of his death as 1571.° 


2Taufbuch St. Sebald. Archiw Nr. S 2, 1544-1555, (under G): Georg 
Hager, ein son Georg. 26. Nouember 1552. 

3 Karl Drescher (ed.), Niirnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle von 1575- 
1689 (“Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart,” coxIl-Iv; 
Tiibingen, 1897), 1, 1. 

* Leichenbuch St. Sebald S 37, Anno 1634, p. 77 b: Der Ersam Georg 
Hager, Schuchmacher vnd Maistersinger in der SchustergaBen, den 10. 
Octob. 

5 Beerdigungsbuch St, Sebald, Archiv Nr. 84. Anno 1571: 3150. Georg 
Hager, Schuster, am Weinmarckt. 18. Februarius. (The Schustergasse, 
on which the Hagers lived, adjoins the Weinmarkt. ) 
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With these essential dates thus definitely fixed for father and 
son, it should prove possible hereafter to distinguish easily between 
the two singers, particularly since the son’s creative activities did 
not begin until the eighties, at least ten years after the death of his 
father. 

Georg Hager Jr. was not only a prolific composer, but also an 
inveterate collector of Meisterlieder. Five of the Singebiicher 
which he gathered are extant; the whereabouts of the eight others 
is unknown. Of the five known manuscripts, Wien 13512 contains 
only Georg Hager Jr.’s own poems; Dresden M 195, Berlin 583, 
Weimar Q 571, and Dresden M 6, on the other hand, are general 
anthologies. 

Now it would be natural to expect that in these great collections, 
which he sought to make as extensive and as representative as 
possible, the son would preserve some of his father’s compositions. 
But this, as far as we know, he failed to do; at least the father is 
not mentioned in any of the indices to these volumes which Georg 
Hager Jr. prepared, nor (except in a few dubious cases which we 
shall discuss) have any songs been identified as his by any one else. 
The only motivation the son could have had in obliterating records 
of his father’s compositions would be plagiarism. But although 
the standards for originality in the texts of Meisterlieder were not 
then high, it would be out of place to level a charge of systematic 
plagiarism against the son without supporting evidence. 

We feel safe in inferring that the father, too, collected songs, and 
that many leaves of the father’s collection are preserved in the son’s 
anthologies, the more so since there are so many Meisterlieder in 
the son’s collections which are in the hand of Hans Sachs. The 
latter had most likely presented these to his friend, Georg Hager 
Sr. In Weimar Q 571 there are fifteen songs in Sachs’s script, 
grouped from fol. 71 r to 99 r. In Dresden M 6 there are some 
seventy songs in the hand of Sachs, again grouped together, from 
fol. 40 r to 104 r. But in Dresden M 195 and in Berlin 583 the 
Sachs songs, mostly of two pages each, are scattered generously 
through the manuscript at intervals, interlarded with songs by 
other hands, as if still in the sequence in which these songs had been 
presented from time to time to the father by Sachs. 

The biographical facts that can be gleaned from these manu- 
scripts and from the archives of Niirnberg shed no light upon the 
mystery that shrouds the mastersinging activity of Georg Hager 
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Sr. Friend and pupil of the renowned Sachs, and instructor in 
turn of his son who became so prominent, it seems astonishing that 
he should receive no mention in the carefully kept Protokolle of the 
Niirnberg Singschule, where the first mention of a Hager is the 
recording of Georg Jr. as singer on the program of Easter Sunday 
in 1587. And it seems more amazing still that he is given no 
mention in the School records kept for the years 1555-1561 by his 
friend Sachs, while the latter was Merker of the School. The 
last mentioned year reminds of a chance note by Georg Hager Jr. in 
the Register of his Liederbuch M 6, which informs us that the 
father had a disciple, as late as 1562, in Mathas Schneider, 
Schuhmacher and Meistersinger at Steyer.?. That this disciple was 
musically gifted is attested by G. Miinzer, who declares, on the 
basis of his musical studies, that he was “ einer der besten Musiker 
unter allen! ” § 

One feels inclined to suspect that Georg Hager Sr. was an un- 
educated man and not of any great talent; that the only education 
he ever received was his training in Meistergesang by his friend 
Sachs; that he composed no original Meisterténe, and thus had 
not risen to Meisterschaft and a place of recognition within the 
School; and that some of the difficult and rather illiterate script in 
Berlin 583, though bearing considerable resemblance to the un- 
formed script of the son in his earliest writings, may be the father’s. 
However, it has not proven possible, with the few Meisterlieder- 
handschriften at hand (in reproduction) in America, to determine 
the matter. If his script can once be identified, much of the 
mystery that shrouds Georg Hager Sr. can be lifted. The greatest 
difficulty arises from the fact that most of the Meisterlieder in 
these collections, although dated, remain unsigned. There is not, 


6 These records by Sachs have been edited by Karl Drescher, Das Gemerk- 
biichlein des Hans Sachs (“ Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des 16. 
und 17. Jahrhunderts,” cxLIx-L11; Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1898). 

7The entry, in the first Register of M 6, reads: Volget Der Mathas 
schneider, ein schuhmacher zu steyer. War meins vatters s[ch]u knecht 
Anno 1562 jar. 

“ Mathas,” (twice thus spelled in the manuscript,) = Mathias? Keinz 
(Hans Sachs Forschungen. Festschrift; Niirnberg: Joh. Phil. Raw’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1894, p. 343) gives: Matheus. G. Miinzer (p. 21) reads: 
Mates. 

8G. Miinzer, (ed.), Das Singebuch des Adam Puschman (Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf und Hartel [1906]), p. 21. 
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in all the huge number of pages of Meistergesang gathered by son 
Georg, a single song that may be ascribed to the father with assur- 
ance and finality. There are, to be sure, two poems in Berlin 583 
ascribed to Georg Hager and so dated that they would fall of 
necessity to the father. These are: “ Der Blutig waben rog (Wap- 
penrock),” Im abgeschiden don lienhart Nunnenbeck (fol. 15v), 
dated 1536; and “ Das 21. kapitel aus den ersten Buch der kiinig,” 
In den un Be nanden don fricz Zorn, dated 1537 (fol. 9r). Ascrip- 
tion to Georg Hager Sr. may be correct, but in each instance there is 
room for doubt. In the case of the first of these poems the ascrip- 
tion is on a slip of paper that was pasted over the original signature 
line, and this slip is written upon by the hand of an unidentified 
seventeenth century scribe, who went through the entire manuscript 
with heavy touch, altering and revising according to his fancy. 
Some of his recordings can be proven to be inaccurate, others 
dubious. For instance, his statement (fol. 250r) that Hans Sachs 
was a “Fechter” has been challenged as sensational and improbable ; 
and his statement (fol. 322¢v) that Georg Hager wrote “ das alte 
Lied zur Buchenklinge ” in 1515 is a patent absurdity, since in that 
year Georg Hager Sr. was a three year old baby. And so, when 
this hand ascribes to Georg Hager the second of the above-men- 
tioned poems, composed in 1537, adding the note that this Georg 
Hager was “ ein mercker vnd sing meister in Niirnberg,” (fol. 9r ff.), 
we lose faith in his statement. 1) If the father had risen to the 
office of Merker in the School, his name would be mentioned in the 
records. 2) We doubt if the late seventeenth century scribe was 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to discriminate chronologically 
between father and son. And 3) there are many instances in the 
pages of this same manuscript where it is obvious that the date 
recorded in the signature line is the date of the original composi- 
tion of the poem, while the name recorded is not that of the 
composer but merely that of the copyist. 

If by any means the script in the two songs ascribed to Georg Ha- 
ger could be identified as in the hand of Georg Hager Sr., we should 
be able to say at once that numerous other poems in the collection 
are by his hand; but rather, it seems to be the early hand of Georg 
Hager Jr. in which both these songs are recorded. 

The above considerations make all the more interesting and im- 
portant, if true, certain information published by Curt Mey in his 
book: Der Meistergesang in Geschichte und Kunst, which first 
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appeared at Leipzig in 1892, and reached a second and improved 
edition nine years later.® 

Among the numerous manuscripts of Meistergesang in the 
Sadchsische Landesbibliothek at Dresden which Mey studied in 
preparation of his book, and upon which he undertakes to report, 
is M 6. This manuscript is doubtless the best-known of the various 
Meisterliedersammlungen of Georg Hager Jr., and appears to be his 
thirteenth and last Liederbuch. Hager had the volume bound in 
1600, and completed his entries in it in 1604. The greatest value of 
the manuscript is perhaps’ for those interested in the music of 
Meistergesang ; for the latter portion of the manuscript (fol. 314r- 
489r) is devoted to the musical notation of some 135 Meisterlieder, 
by different composers, with the texts. Of this more later in a dif- 
ferent connection. 

Although Hager provided the manuscript with a complete 
register at the beginning,’ he furnishes as well a special Register 
(fol. 335 ff.) for the songs with musical notation, explaining: 
ob jch Gleich dise lieder vorn in das Register geseczt hab, wil ich in doch 


von den Notten wegen jr eigens Register Besunder auch seczen. Da mit 
man sehen kan, welches die ge nottierten lieder sein. 


This second index Curt Mey publishes (pp. 176 ff.), carrying his 
entries in five columns: Titel, Ton, Verfasser des Tones, Verfasser 
des Gedichtes, Jahr. The last seventeen entries in this index list 
the seventeen Meisterténe of Hager (this is of course Georg Hager 
Jr.). One notices at once that the dates, as published by Mey, are 
unreliable, and in need of checking. For instance, the Liebliche 
Harpfenklangweise, which he dates 1591 and thus places among 
the earliest of Hager’s Téne, we know to be his last-composed 
melody, dating 1615!** All of Hager’s Téne, with the exception 
of the Liebliche Harpfenklangweise, were composed in the 1590’s. 
But we observe with interest seventeen further entries of Meister- 
lieder in Mey’s index, ascribed to Georg Hager, and with a much 
earlier dating, ranging from 1529 to 1559. And since the son was 
not born until 1552, we would thus seem to have found evidence, at 


® Zweite, auf Grund handschriftlicher Quellenforschung und anderer 
Studien giinzlich umgearbeitete und wesentlich vermehrte Auflage (Leip- 
zig: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger 1901), p. 176 ff. 

*°On unnumbered pages, which I number 074 to 0116. 

™ Cf. the dates given by Hager at the beginning and end of the Meister- 
lied in this Ton in Dresden M 6, fol. 485r ff. 
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‘itel 






~~ Son 





2. "Der Enebrecher Ruhopfer" Langer Ton 


(read:Rugopfer) Wan. 5. 


Christi* 


5, "Der 
Weihnachtslied. Luc. 2. 


1e "Die geistliche Gespons” 
Hohe Lied 3. 


Heller Ton 


Gekronter 
Ton 


6. "Bine schreckliche Prophe= Neuer 


tei Beaias", Esaias 11. 


9%. ‘Der Sabbathbrecher” 
4. Mose 156 


We “Die sieben gefangenen 
Miemer", 2. KOne 21. 


ll. "Bin Gebet Mose" 
Ps. 40 (read:Ps. 90). 


12. "Die beiden Sthne 
Zebedaei", Matth. 20. 


15, "Gute Lehre Sirachs” 
Sir. 4. 


ld. "De? onglische Grué" 
Iuo. 1 (read: 2)e 


16. “Die Strafe Elis wegen 
seiner Kinder” 1.Kon.5 


33, "Warum man eifern oder 
nicht eifern soll"Esra 
9. (Read:Sirach 9) 


55. "Ein Bete Lob wml Bufe 
(read: Preis-)psalm” 
Ps. 102 (read: 103) 


57. "Das Lob guter Weis~ 
heit*, Sprache 8. 


58. "Die Liebe Gottes md 
des Wachsten". 1. Eps 
Joh. 3. 


9. "Der Abschied Panli” 
Ape 20 


57. "Dis christliche 
Kirdhe" Ap. 21. 


Ton 


Praume ise 


Hoher Ton 


Zehrweise 


Banver(n)= 
ton 


In dem deut= Michel 


schen Dis- 
cubuit 


Sauerweise 
Blumenwe ise 
Goldne 
Kreusweise 
tberlanger 
Ton 

Langer Ton 
Newr Ton 


Langer Ton 


Uberlanger 
Ton 





LE Cnen 2 vii bel PS. 0G 190 
Verfasser des Bell: Reproduction of 


Verfasser 
Heinrich Georg Eager 
Bartels . 1556 
(read; Bartes) 
Kaspar Georg Hager 
Singer 1558 
Frauenlobd Georg Hager 
1558 
Prausnlob Georg Hager 
1552 
Georg Hager 
eam 1553 
Hans Folts Georg Hager 
1554 
Lienhart Georg Hager 
Womnenbeck 1545 
Panl Georg Hager 
Ringsgwant 1547 
Georg Hager 
Gerbrecht 1559 
(read:Herbortt) 
Hans Vogel Georg Hager 
1538 
Michel Georg Hager 
Lorens 1548 
Michael Georg Hager 
Franken 1559 
Sebastian Georg Hager 
wild 1555 
Hermann Georg Hager 
Grtel 1547 
Sixt Georg Hager 
Beckmesser 1546 
Hans Folts Georg Hager 
1529 
Ulrich Georg Hager 
Eislinger 1555 
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last, of seventeen Meisterlieder by the father, whose work we have 
been seeking to distinguish. 

But a check of each of Mey’s entries against the photographic 
reproduction of the manuscript, which has recently been obtained 
from Germany, leads to disappointment again. Mey’s table is 
reprinted herewith. Miscellaneous corrections of his readings have 
been made in parentheses. We furnish also a photographic repro- 
duction (from the manuscript) of the signature and date lines of 
the seventeen Meisterlieder in question. The reader will find it 
interesting to compare Mey’s rendition of each of the dates with the 
dates of the manuscript originals—and to draw his own conclu- 
sions! Last but not least, he is requested to observe the initials 
H. S. which are written under each of the seventeen poems in the 
manuscript. Now Mey had instances of capital H and capital §S, 
written in this same hand, on the very first folio of the music, and 
in countless instances on the following folios. Furthermore, he had 
numerous occurrences of these capitals, in the identical script, in 
names that he successfully transcribed ; e. g. Heinrich Endres, Onof- 
ferus Schwarczenbach. And yet—he interpreted these letters in 
each of the seventeen instances as G. H., and expanded them into 
Georg Hager. He was unable to make out the initials of the famed 
Hans Sachs! *? 

Thus vanishes what had on the surface appeared to be the most 
promising clue to the writings of Georg Hager Sr. Mey’s erroneous 
reading has had the effect not only of a false attribution of seven- 
teen Meisterlieder to George Hager, but of hiding from any 
reader, depending upon his table, the existence of an equal number 
of poems by Hans Sachs, with musical notation, in M 6. Fortu- 
nately, however, all of the poems in question, except the fourth and 
the last one, may be found listed in the Keller-Goetze indices of 
Hans Sachs’ Meisterlieder, in volumes 225 and 250 of the “ Biblio- 
thek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart ” (1902 and 1908).’* 

This leaves us without a single Meisterlied which can be attri- 
buted with assurance to Georg Hager Senior. 


Cian HAYDEN BELL 
University of California at Berkeley 
12 The handwriting, to be sure, it not that of Hans Sachs himself, but of 
Adam Puschman of Breslau. . 
*® They are the Hans Sachs numbers (in sequence) : 592, 3439, 3721, 626, 
1430, 1802, 2376, 869, 859, 3016, 5406, 4717, 2499, 2752, 312. 
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OSPREY AND OSTRIL 
1. English osprey 

The osprey or fish-hawk (Pandion Halwetus) is well known in 
England and America because of its striking brown and white 
plumage and its quick action. The origin of its name osprey is, 
however, obscure. The etymological dictionaries represent a tradi- 
tion of uncertainty as regards its etymon and propose with caution 
and reserve L. ossifraga, the ‘bone-breaker’ of the Historia 
Naturalis (x, 3) of the elder Pliny. Ernest Weekley says of 
osprey:* “ Neither the late appearance (15thc.) in England and 
France (he considers osprey to be the same word as French orfrate) 
nor the forms are at present explained.” Sir James Murray 
remarks” that osprey “app. rep. I. ossifraga,” but expresses the 
same uncertainty as Weekley and for the same reasons. Webster ® 
notes without conviction: “ Prob. through or. fr. L. ossifraga.” 

There have been two objections to the etymon ossifraga for 
osprey: 1) ossifraga could not give by regular phonological develop- 
ment osprey, although it might be the origin of French orfraie; * 
2) the ossifraga was not’a fish-hawk but has been identified by 
modern ornithologists with the Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture, 
resembling the eagle and sometimes called Geir Eagle.° The second 
objection is not as strong as the first. 


1An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, London, 1921, 1017. 

2A New English Dictionary (NED.), 1888—, vi, 221a. 

8 New International Dictionary, 2nd. ed., 1727a. 

*Cf. H. Suchier, Zeits. f, Rom. Phil., 1, 432: “osprey welches Diez, Zt. 
W?., 389, von ossifraga herleitet—wie ich glaube mit Unrecht denn f wird 
weder im Franzésischen noch im Englischen zu p.” W. Meyer-Liibke, REW.., 
6113, also rejects this etymology on phonological grounds. 

5Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.), xx, 353a: “ The ossifraga of Pliny 
(H.N., x, 3) and some other classical writers seems to have been the Lim- 
mergeyer but the name, not inapplicable in that case, has been transferred 
to another bird (the osprey) which is no breaker of bones save incidentally 
those of the fishes it devours.” Pierre Belon, the eminent 16th century 
naturalist, in his Histoire de la nature des oiseaux (1555), demonstrates 
(Book 1, Chap. 7) that the orfraie (or osprey) cannot be the same bird 
as the ossifraga. Ossifrage, a late word borrowed from Latin and employed 
to name the bird held to be meant by Pliny, is sometimes used as a synonym 
of osprey or fish-hawk, but in its early uses (17the.) it means a kind of 
eagle and is differentiated from the osprey. Cf. NH#HD., vil, 222c, and the 
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The earliest example of English osprey (ospray) is found in a 
text of about 1460. However, a continental form orpres, which is 
surely the same word as osprey, occurs in the 14th century alle- 
gorical hunting treatise Les deduits da la chasse of Gace de la 
Bigne, a Norman and native of what is now the Department of the 
Calvados,® who completed his work about 1373: 


Un oysel qu’on appele orpres, 
Qui a l’aigle appartient de pres, 
En ung estang pesché avoit 

Le poisson, si l’emportoit.” 


It is evident that orpres is here a fish-hawk resembling the eagle. 

In spite of the efforts of etymologists to attach osprey at any cost 
to ossifraga,® its etymon seems to me to lie in another direction: 
Latin avis praedae (V. lL. * avisprede). Avis praedae does not 
seem to figure in Classic Latin texts nor in medieval natural his- 
tories where avis rapaz is the general name for ‘bird of prey.’ In 
medieval books the usual name for the fish-hawk is nisus or aquila 
maritima. The medieval glosses treat nisus as a substantive use of 
nizus, nisus from nite ‘ strive, make an effort,’ and explain it by 
conamen ‘effort, struggle, exertion.?® Albertus Magnus in his 


example (1610): The Eagle and the Ossifrage and the Ospray (Bible, Lev., 
13). Ossifrage is of no importance for the history of osprey. 

® Grande Encyclopédie, x11, 803a; Théodore Le Breton, Bibliographie 
normande, 1858, 1, 313. 

7 Text from Godefroy, Dict. de Vane. frang., v, 644c, who cites it from 
one of the MSS. More lengthy extracts of the poem containing the passage, 
in La Curne, Mémoires sur Vancienne chevalerie, 111, 253 f., and in Auguis, 
Poétes frangois depuis le XIIe siécle jusqu’a Malherbe, 11, 139, which publish 
them from early 16the. printed editions. Orpres occurs in all and cannot 
be an error as Godefroy, op. cit., X, 24la, later supposes, Les deduits de la 
chasse has been erroneously ascribed to Gaston Comte de Foix because his 
works precede it in the printed editions. The latter are extremely rare and 
have not been available for consultation. 

8 An explanation of H. Suchier, loc, cit., is pure fantasy. According to 
him orpres (Gace de la Bigne) <*orprais <*oriperargus <oripelargus. 
He imagines a confusion between forms derived from ossifraga and 
oripelargus. In English osprey, he says, s is due to ossifraga and p to 
oripelargus and in French orfraie, r points to oripelargus and f to ossifraga. 
But neither the ossifraga nor the oripelargus are fish-hawks and an ety- 
mological cross between the two could hardly produce one. Meyer-Liibke, 
loc. cit., finds this explanation impossible. 
® Mario Roques, Recueil général des lexiques frangais du moyen 4ge, I, 
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volucrary *° is a bit more explicit: Nisus avis est quae et sparvarius 
vocatur, accipitre multo minor sed colore similis; a nisu hoc 
conamine praedae sic vocatur quia nititur capere aves se fortiores 
sicut columbam, anatem et corniculam. The words in italics which 
explain nisu, specifically indicate the struggle or effort after prey, 
a characteristic considered to be typical of the nisus. It makes 
little difference if Albertus Magnus in the passage appears to have 
in mind the sparvarius, another courageous and rapacious hawk, 
when he defines nisus. The confusion between sparvarius and nisus 
is often noted in medieval texts,’ and even much later Linnaeus 
classed the osprey with the falconidae. But the fact remains that 
nisus was the common medieval Latin name of the fish-hawk and 
that it was only occasionally applied to the sparvarius. The nisus 
was then a hawk characterized by its exertion to secure its prey. 

The expression otsel de prove ‘ hawk’ is found in medieval texts 
(Rutebeuf; cf. Littré; oiseau de prove in mod. French). It might 
well represent a vernacular adaptation of an original avis praedae ; 
cf. avis maris (C. Gl. L., v, 297%, 31) = oiseau de mer. The 
ordinary man doubtless had in the past, as he has today, a confused 
notion of hawks and their variety. It is entirely probable, however, 
that the nisus, the predatory fish-hawk, was early given the ex- 
pressive and appropriate, although general, popular name * avis- 
prede (avis praedae) in a region frequented by it and where 
people were familiar with it and its habits and could distinguish it. 
This would also explain the absence of the term from the medieval 
volucraries which carry on the learned tradition. Nisus is not 
represented in the Romance Languages. 


406: Nisus avis niwus conamen; C. Gl. L., Iv, 124, 454; —v, 437. I am 
indebted to Professor Leo Spitzer for calling my attention to these glosses 
which have also aided in the interpretation of the text of Albertus Magnus. 

2° De animalibus libri XXVI, ed. by Herman Stadler, Miinster, 1920, Lib. 
XxIH, 40, p. 1504. 

*1 Du Cange, Glossarium, v, 594: Nisus. Avis nota. Haliaetus seu aquila 
maritima. Numeratur cum sparveriis seu austoribus inter feras bestias 
quae ad majus dominium spectare noscantur. DuCange adds that nisus 
is used minus recte of certain varieties of falcons. An earlier confusion of 
terms in inverse sense may be seen in the asperellus cited by Du Cange 
(op. cit., I, 425c) from a 5th century Vita 8. Geraldi where fish-hawk is 
clearly meant: Illis vero sermocinantibus, pieque alternatim contendentibus, 
ecce ales cognomine asperellus in eadem arbore suos confovens foetus 
piscem non modicum projecit ad pedes ejus. Here asperellus seems to 
represent an early adaptation of a vernacular form from sparvarius. 
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The type of compound which we have in avis praedae, made up 
of two nouns of which the second is in the genitive, is not rare in- 
V.L. and has formed numerous words in Romance, including 
French.** The nominative avis is retained in avis praedae (V. L. 
* avisprede), early regarded as a single word, as also in avistru- 
thius > OF. ostruce, ostruche, Fr. autruche, Eng. ostrich, and in 
avistarda > OF. ostarde, Fr. outarde, O. Pr. austarda, Eng. 
bustard.* The Glasgow Glosses contain an unedited item also 
referring to a hawk: avis pulta (= esmerillon), which is not repre- 
sented in Romance.** The expression avis marts found in the 
glosses (cf. above) is exactly like avis praedae. Furthermore bird 
names from Latin fem. adjectives (cf. praesaga > fresaie) suppose 
an older combination with avis. 

Avis praedae (V. L. * avisprede) would have given quite regu- 
larly * ospreit in Old French before the Conquest, since the e of 
the accented syllable in prede is e (cf. Fr. proie),* and later osprei, 
osprey. The variations in spelling in the earliest English examples 
(15 & 16 c.): ospray(e), aspray, osperaye, osprate, osprei(e), 
osprey point to orthographical fluctuations typical of the older 
Anglo-Norman and Mid. English periods and reflect phonological 
phenomena.*® Further evidence of the existence of osprey a century 
before the first attested example (15 c.) may be seen in ME. ostrey 
(14 c.), variant of ostour ‘ goshawk,’ apparently a corruption of the 
latter due to osprey.** 


12, W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, Paris, 1895, 11, 629- 
630. 

13.W. Meyer-Liibke, REW., 831, 832, 833. Spanish has in addition 
avucasta (ave + casta) ‘bustard’ where accusative ave entered into the 
compound because Spanish has preserved independently the simplex ave; 
cf. also Sp. avutarda (ave + tarda). 

14 The pulta of avis pulta is doubtless an adjective formed on the stem 
of the verb pultare ‘ beat, strike’; cf. abundus (abundare), adulter (adul- 
terare), truncus (truncare) ete. The compound is therefore of the same 
type as avis tarda. 

*° Schwan-Behrens, Gramm. de Vane, frang., Leipzig, 1913, p. 26. 

1° Angl.-Norm. has a liking for a in initial unaccentend syllable especially 
before s; ei and ai represent the same sound and are interchangeable in 
Angl.-Norm. and M.E.; e at the end of these forms may have been added 
under the influence of feminines in which -aie, -eie were interchangeable 
with -ai, -ei (cf. praeda > praie, pray, prei). In osperaye the intercalation 
of e between labial + 7 is not at all unusual in OF. dialects and Angl.- 
Norm.; cf. chamberiere. 

17 NED., vit, 226c. 
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In the case of Middle Fr. orpres (: pres), ¢ for @ << ev < V. Le, 
is not surprising in a Norman text after the middle of the 14th 
century..* The s in orpres is a remnant of the old two case de- 
clension system, employed correctly here in the pred. nom. after 
appeler.*® The r in place of preconsonantal s, which had long been 
mute, may be due to ‘assimilation régressive ’ or perhaps to analogy 
with orfraie where it has been explained for phonological reasons.”° 
In short it is impossible not to see in 14th ec. orpres ‘ fish-hawk 
resembling an eagle,’ the same word as English osprey.” The early 
English variant (16 c.) ospringe (NED.) may reflect the influence 
of the verb spring. 

What is the relationship, if any, between Eng. osprey and Fr. 
orfraie ‘osprey’? The etymon L. ossifraga for orfrate (orfraye, 
offraye) is phonologically acceptable,?* but ossifraga in the Latin 
authors did not mean ‘fish-hawk.’ Pierre Belon maintained this 
point in his Histowre de la nature des oiseaux (1555) in which we 
have the earliest occurrence of orfraye and its variant offraye. In 
chapter vil of that work, he says: “Ceste diction Francoyse 
(orfraye) semble se ressentir quelque peu l’antique Ossifragus mais 
pour Orfraye voulons entendre Haliaetus: parquoy sommes en 
esmoy de scavoir qui a apprins a diverses contrées Francoyses 
d’exprimer ce nom d’Orfraye pour nous signifier l’oyseau de rapine, 
qui fut anciennement nommé Aquila marina, c’est a dire Aigle de 
Mer qui toutesfois est différent 4 l’Ossifragus.” The passage is 
interesting because it shows that orfraie in the 16the. was a term 
widely used and that it must have been old. It was probably orfraie 


18 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., 136: “ Dans les dialectes normands et dans les 
autres dialectes de l’ouest, gi a donné non pas 0% mais ¢i, ¢.” 

1° Although the declension no longer existed in the language in the 14th 
century, authors familiar with the older literature often respected it 
(Machaut, Deschamps). There are still remnants of it in Les Cent 
Ballades at the end of the century. The nom. case is often used incorrectly 
in the texts for the sake of the rhyme. 

2° Cf. our discussion of orfraie below. 

*1 Both Suchier, loc. cit., and Meyer-Liibke, REW., 6113, admit the 
indentity without explanation. 

*2 for preconsonantal voiceless s (ss) may appear as an irregularity; 
ef. G. Paris, Romania, xv (1886), 620. Diez, Gramm, I, 274, explains it as 
follows: “ Ossifraga und vassellettus (> varlet) wurden, weil die Doppel- 
consonanz den Ausfall eines folgenden Vocales nicht hindern konnte, zu 
ossfraga und vasslettus, was phonetisch gleichbedeutend ist mit osf. und 
vasl. so dass also r aus einfachen s entstand.” 
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‘osprey’ which finally displaced dialectal orpres ‘ osprey.’ Belon’s 
own attempts to find an equivalent for the ossifraga of Pliny among 
French birds, were unavailing, although he thought it might be a 
kind of vulture. Modern naturalists, as we have said above, have 
identified the ossifraga with the Liammergeyer or Bearded Vulture. 

Under these circumstances etymologists who attach orfraie 
(variant offraye in Belon) to ossifraga have postulated a transferal 
of the later term from a kind of eagle to the halvaetus or osprey 
at an early date without explaining how it might have come about. 
I think the reason is given by Pliny himself, who, in his chapters 
on birds in the Historia Naturalis, follows the plan of Aristotle, 
but introduces strange lore which must reflect popular belief. In 
Book xX, 3, he says: “ haliaeti suum genus non habent, sed ex diverso 
aquilarum coitu nascunter; id quidem, quod ex his natum, in 
ossifragis genus habet,” in other words that the haliaetus or osprey 
had no race of its own, but was a kind of bastard brood which 
ultimately came to be identified with the ossifraga. We do not need 
more than this statement to explain the confusion between the 
haliaetus and the ossifraga, perhaps, as early as the time of Pliny, 
and the gradual transferal in Vulgar Latin of the term ossifraga to 
the haliaetus or osprey.”* 

The apparent similarity in form between English osprey (Mid. 
Fr. orpres) < avis praedae (V.L. * avisprede) and French orfraie 
< ossifraga is due therefore to the coincidental results of the 
regular and independent phonological evolution of the two words 
from different sources. 


2. Norfolk ostril ‘ osprey ’ 


Ostril is the popular name for the osprey or fish-hawk (Pandion 
Haliaetus) in Norfolk and East Anglia,** and it is apparently 
localized today in that southeastern section of the British Isles, 


28 The haliaetus undoubtedly bore a fairly close general resemblance to the 
ossifraga and this may have given rise to the story cited by Pliny. The 
osprey is now popularly called ‘ sea-eagle,’ ‘fishing eagle’ (NED.). Along 
the Maine coast to-day it is referred to simply as ‘eagle.’ Cf. also the older 
names aquila marina (P. Belon), aigle de mer (P. Belon), aquila maritima 
(Du Cange). 

24 It is to be found in a list of common popular names of birds compiled 
by M. C. H. Bird and published in Broad Norfolk by S. Cozens-Hardy, 
Norwich, 1893, 46. 
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since Wright *° has no record of its occurrence elsewhere. It does 
not seem to have aroused the curiosity of the etymologists. 

Bird, who first calls attention to ostril, says that it is “ clearly 
a corruption of osprey,” but that is disposing of it too easily. 
Ostril has a history of its own and is an old word. I have no 
hesitation in connecting it with OF. ostor (ME. ostour) ‘ goshawk,’ 
a word appearing in the Chanson de Roland and commonly occur- 
ring in OF. texts down through the hey-day of falconry.”° Ostor 
came to England early as is shown by retention of its preconsonantal 
s (ostour) in Middle English texts. It is found frequently in 
Anglo-Norm. literature. In the course of the Middle Ages, with 
the decline of the art of falconry, ostour was eliminated by Germ. 
falcon in England, and ostor by Germ. espervier in northern 
France.** 

Ostor and its O. Pr. equivalent austor had several derivatives: 
OF. ostorter ‘faleoner’; O. Pr. austoret ‘ small falcon’; in modern 
patois, Gascon asturet, Béarn esturet, Gers estouralhet; O. Pr. 
austores, austoreza, adj. ‘ relating to the austor” To these we can 
now add Norfolk ostril which respresents OF. ostor with nominal 
diminutive suffix -il (L. -iculum) which is found also in connil 
‘rabbit, goupil ‘ fox,’ chevril ‘ goat,’ vermil ‘worm,’ etc.?* Il was 
an active suffix in Old French *° and its use with ostor is explicable 
in that the osprey resembles the goshawk but is slightly smaller. 
Anglo-French * ostoril > * ostril without difficulty in Mid. Eng., 
due to the shift of accent to the initial syllable and resulting loss 
of the vowel in the intertonic syllable.*° A variant orstril of ostril, 
noted by Bird, has an unetymological r in the first syllable, probably 


** Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, London, 1903, tv, 362b. 

2° The etymology of ostor given by Sir James Murray (NZD., vu, 226c) 
has been rendered obsolete by Antoine Thomas (Romania, 40, 104). The 
Romance derivatives and full bibliography are given by W. v. Wartburg, 
Franz. Etym. Worterb., 1, 18a. V. L. acceptor (variant of C. L. accipiter), 
which is the etymon of O. Sp. aztor, Cat. astor, Ital. astore, was altered in 
Gaul to auceptor (cf. aucupius), having been associated by popular ety- 
mology with avis and -cipere. 

27 Mod. Fr. autour is no longer in common use but is restricted to the 
language of poetry and to the vocabulary of the naturalist. 

*° Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm, I, p. 511-513. 

2° K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique, 11, 256. 

°°D. Behrens, Zur Lautlehre der franzésischen Lehnwérter im mittel- 
englischen (Franzésische Studien, v.), Heilbronn, 1886, p. 66. 
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due to the anticipation of the r that follows, a phenomenon often 
remarked in popular speech. (Cf. orsters = oysters and Fr. la- 
dedans often pronounced with @ in the first syllable.) 

How did ostril, a derivative of ostor, ostour, ‘ goshawk,’ come 
to be applied to the fish-hawk or osprey? I have already pointed 
out the confusion between the osprey and members of the eagle 
(osstfraga) and hawk (sparvarius) families at times in the past. 
Du Cange (Glossarium v, 594) notes that the nisus or aquila 
maritima, the osprey, was classed with the austores as well because 
of their common rapacious habits. In the variant ostrey (ostreyes) 
of ostour in a text of the 14th c. (WED. vit, 226c) I can see only 
a corruption of ostowr under the influence of osprey, due probably 
to uncertainty of distinction between the osprey and the goshawk 
which were birds of prey of nearly the same size and outward 
appearance at a distance, and of somewhat similar coloration. 


CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 
Bowdoin College 





THE “SECREE OF SECREES ” OF CHAUCER’S 
CANON’S YEOMAN 


After concluding his account of the swindling of a priest by the 
crafty canon, Chaucer’s Canon’s Yeoman ends his tale with a 
general denunciation of the practice of alchemy, and with a par- 
ticular warning to “ lewed ” men against meddling with this “ art ” 
(G 1388-1481). In the course of his admonition the speaker utters 
the following counsel as coming from the “ Rosarie ” of Arnaldus 
de Villa Nova (G 1428-1447) :* 


1T use the text of F, N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Boston, etc. [1933]. In this passage, and in other passages below, 
I italicize words to which special attention is directed. It seems appro- 
priate for me to say that the present article was written, and had left my 
hands, several months before the publication, in this periodical, of E. H. 
Dunecan’s valuable paper, “Chaucer and ‘Arnold of the Newe Toun,’” 
MLN., tvu (Jan., 1942), 31-33, Although Mr. Duncan and I do not collide 
or duplicate each other in our main arguments, one of his points does 
anticipate one of my observations, as I have tried to indicate below. 
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Lo, thus seith Arnold of the Newe Toun, 

As his Rosarie maketh mencioun; 

He seith right thus, withouten any lye: 1430 
“Ther may no man mercurie mortifie 

But it be with his brother knowlechyng.” 

How that he which that first seyde this thyng 

Of philosophres fader was, Hermes— 

He seith how that the dragon, doutelees, 1435 
Ne dyeth nat, but if that he be slayn, 

With his brother; and that is for to sayn, 

By the dragon, Mercurie, and noon oother 

He understood, and brymstoon by his brother, 

That out of Sol and Luna were ydrawe. 1440 
“ And therfore,” seyde he,—taak heede to my sawe— 

“Lat no man bisye hym this art for to seche, 

But if that he th’entencioun and speche 

Of philosophres understonde kan; 

And if he do, he is a lewed man, 1445 
For this science and this konnyng,” quod he, 

“Ts of the secree of secrees, pardee.” 


With this passage as a whole in mind, I undertake to clarify 
especially the meaning and bearing of the expression, “ the secreo 
of secrees ” in the last line, concerning which the commentators have 
not agreed. 

The view expressed most often is that this phrase is a simple 
reference, or allusion, to a book: the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum 
Secretorum. This interpretation was first set forth by Tyrwhitt in 
the following note: ? 


the secree of secrees] He alludes to a treatise, entitled, Secreta Secretorum, 
which was supposed to contain the sum of Aristotle’s instructions to 
Alexander, See Fabric. Bibl. Gr. V. 0. p. 167. It was very popular in the 
middle ages. 


Tyrwhitt’s explanation was accepted by Lounsbury,® and, with 
a noticeable alteration, was adopted by Skeat in these words: * 


* [Thomas Tyrwhitt], The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, vol. 111, London, 
1775, p. 300. I quote only the relevant part of Tyrwhitt’s note. 

* See T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, vol. 11, New York, 1892, p. 392. 

*W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, vol. v, Oxford, 
1900, p. 433. For approval of this view see, for example, Eleanor P. Ham- 
mond, Chaucer: a Bibliographical Manual, New York, 1908, p. 102; W. C. 
Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, New York, p. 57. From the 
words “the secree of secrees” Professor Curry appears to infer that “the 


2 
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secree, secret of secrets. Tyrwhitt notes—‘ Chaucer refers to a treatise 
entitled Secreta Secretorum, which was supposed to contain the sum of 
Aristotle’s instructions to Alexander. See Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, 
vol. 1, p. 167. It was very popular in the middle ages.’ 


One observes that for Tyrwhitt’s deft verb, “ alludes,” with its 
implication of indirectness or mere suggestion, Skeat substitutes 
the more downright verb, “ refers,” meaning a specific introduction 
or mention of the thing concerned. Skeat, in other words, relates 
Chaucer’s expression much more firmly to the book Secretum 
Secretorum; and in Skeat’s version of Chaucer’s text one might 
have expected to find The Secree of Secrees printed as a title. 

Professor Robinson returns to the more cautious statement of this 
general interpretation in the following annotation: ° 


the secree of secrees, an allusion to the treatise Secreta Secretorum, 
attributed to Aristotle (ed. Robert Steele, in Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi, Fase. v, Oxford, 1920). 


None of these critics, it will be observed, expresses any doubt 
that, in some fashion, Chaucer had the treatise, Secretum Secre- 
torum, in mind, and none mentions any other explanation of 
Chaucer’s words. That another interpretation is possible, however, 
has been contended by Professor Manly in the following note to the 
passage under consideration : ° 


There is a treatise entitled Secreta Secretorum, ascribed in the Middle 
Ages to Aristotle and supposed to contain a summary of human wisdom 
which he presented to Alexander the Great. English versions of it were 
published by the Early English Text Society (Extra Series, Numbers LXvI, 
LXXIV; a third volume is announced as in press). I do not think, however, 


Middle English version of the Secreta Secretorum . . . was certainly known 
to Chaucer (C. T., G, 1447) .” 

5 Op. cit., p. 869. 

°J. M. Manly, Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer, New York [1928], p. 
653. Probably Professor Manly was not the first person to whom this inter- 
pretation occurred. Professor 8. Foster Damon, in PMLA., xxxrx (1924), 
785, n. 7, had approached this view of the matter in the following remark: 
“Some commentators refer Chaucer’s first quotation [i.e. G1431-1447] to 
pseudo-Aristotle’s Secreta Secretorum because he calls alchemy ‘ the secree 
of secrees’; this phrase, however, is also to be found in Senior (Theatr. 
Chem. v, 195).” The expression of “ Senior ” referred to (“secretum secre- 
torum per me generatur”) is quoted by J. W. Spargo in Sources and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine 
Dempster, Chicago [1941], p. 698. 
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that this passage refers to that book. It merely means that this is a secret 
par excellence. 


In Manly’s opinion, then, Chaucer’s expression, “ the secree of 
secrees,” does not refer to a book, but is to be understood merely 
in its ordinary inherent literal sense as meaning “ the secret par 
excellence,” or, as one might say, “ the greatest of secrets,” or “ the 
supreme secret.” This interpretation can, I think, be supported by 
evidence from mediaeval alchemical writings which Manly did 
not cite.” 

An antecedent unlikelihood that the English poet is referring to 
the treatise, Secretum Secretorum, is suggested, perhaps, by the 
meagerness of the treatment of alchemy in this book, and by the 
simple implication of Chaucer’s lines, 


“For this science and this konnying,” quod he, 
“Is of the secree of secrees, pardee.” 


If the words, “ the secree of secrees,” were to be understood as the 
title of the book, then the English sentence would seem to imply 
that the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum is a treatise on 
alchemy, containing an authoritative exposition of the philosopher’s 
stone, or elixir. As a matter of fact, however, the Secretum Secre- 
torum is not a treatise on alchemy, and touches upon the philoso- 
pher’s stone only incidentally and brokenly.* The book as a whole 
is essentially a guide for ruling princes, with miscellaneous accre- 
tions. Of its four parts, the first (22 chapters) gives instruction 
in the art of government, the second (30 chapters) is a treatise on 
health, the third (23 chapters) is a miscellany on natural science 
and on government, and the fourth (17 chapters) treats physi- 
ognomy. Only one of the ninety-two chapters touches upon alchemy 
(Part III, chap. 1),° and so briefly and disconnectedly that Roger 
Bacon, in his notes, remarks upon the inadequacy.*® There is, 


7™Manly did not undertake to establish his interpretation; he merely 
proffered it. 

®° The immense bibliography associated with the treatise Secretum Secre- 
torum may be approached through C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Science, Cambridge, 1924, p. 137. The most accessible Latin text 
of the Secretum Secretorum is the edition of Roger Bacon, edited by Robert 
Steele, Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. v (Secretum Secretorum 
cum glosses et notulis ... Fratris Rogeri), Oxford, 1920. 

®° In Steele’s edition, pp. 114-117. 

7° See Secretum Secretorum, ed. Steele, p. 116, note 11. 
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therefore, an obvious antecedent improbability that Chaucer’s words 
refer to the treatise, Secretum Secretorum. 

No such improbability arises when we take the expression “ the 
secree of secrees,” as a translation not of the title of the book, but 
of the words secretum secretorum in their ordinary literal sense ; for 
“this science ” or “ art ” of which Chaucer is speaking was certainly 
regarded as “ the secret of secrets” or “ the secret par excellence,” 
and mediaeval writers themselves quite commonly named _ it 
secretum secretorum. 

It is so named, indeed, in the very tract which Chaucer is known 
to be using in this part of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. In the 
passage from the tale printed above, Chaucer speaks as if he were 
quoting from the “ Rosarie ” of “Arnold of the Newe Toun.” As 
a matter of fact, however, although Chaucer is using a work by 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova, that work is not the Rosarwus (or Rosa- 
rium), but a brief tract of a few pages entitled De lapide philoso- 
phorum. From this tract, as Professor Lowes has shown, Chaucer 
translated, or adapted, lines 1431-1440.** It can be said, indeed, 
that the remaining lines (1441-1447) and the specific expression 
“the secree of secrees ” also were suggested by passages in De lapide 
philosophorum.’* The author’s earnestness in warning “lewed ” 
men against meddling with the “art” of alchemy is expressed in 
the opening lines: ** 

Ars igitur ista non est nisi de occultis philosophorum, Nulli igitur ad ** 
hane scientiam veniant nisi primo audiuerunt logicam et postea phi- 
losophiam. Et sciant causas et naturas rerum atque elementorum; aliter 
frustra fatigarent animam suam et corpus suum. Quare non credat aliquis 


quod sibi eueniat miraculose, fatui enim habentes libros philosophorum 
loquentium parabolice et in nihil veniunt. 


This warning is continued in later passages of the tract, in one 
of which occurs the expression, secretum secretorum: 


11 See J. L. Lowes, The Dragon and His Brother, in MLN., xxvut (1913), 


p. 229. 
12 For the text of De lapide philosophorum I use Arnaldi de Villa Noua 
... Opera ..., Lyons, 1532, fol. 303-304". In the article mentioned above, 


Mr. Duncan anticipates me by clearly establishing the fact that Chaucer 
derives lines 1441-1447 from the De Lapide. Mr. Duncan does not, however, 
discuss the meaning and currency of the expression secretum secretorum, 
with which I am chiefly concerned. 

13 Op. cit., fol. 303V. 

14 ad] misprinted ab. 
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Igitur quicumque hance scientiam querit, non querat nisi sit philosophus, 
quia est de occultis occultorum.*® 

Dixit discipulus: Que verba sunt, non intelligo. Et ille: Nonne oportet 
quia ego occultem tibi hoc secretum secretorum, sicut fecerunt philosophi? 7° 


In the tract of Arnaldus, then, we find not only the general sense 
of the Chaucerian passage (lines 1441-1447), but also certain verbal 
resemblances,’* among which is the expression which the English 
poet seems to be rendering literally as “ the secree of secrees,” with 
no palpable indication of a reference or allusion to the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum. 

This interpretation of Chaucer’s expression, as being merely a 
literal translation of a designation for the alchemical secret, receives 
additional confirmation from the wide use of the words secretum 
secretorum in this sense in mediaeval writings. In citing a few 
examples of this usage, one may well begin with an instance from 
the midst of the brief chapter on alchemy in the treatise, Secretum 
Secretorum, itself: 18 


Inprimis, O Alexander, tradere tibi volo secretorum maximum secretum, 
et divina potencia juvet te ad perficiendum propositum, et ad celandum 
archanum. 


One finds this particular passage quoted more or less precisely, 
or referred to, in two works of Roger Bacon,’® and in the treatise 
entitled Divi Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus Sextus de Esse et 
Essentia Mineralium tractans.*® Roger Bacon also makes indepen- 
dent use of the expression secretum secretorum in the Epistola 
Fratris Rogerti Baconis de Secretis Operibus Artis et Naturae, et 
de Nullitate Magiae: ** 


15 Op. cit., fol. 304r. 

16 Op. cit., fol. 304%. Part of this passage is quoted by J. W. Spargo in 
Sources and Analogues (ed. cit.), p. 698. 

17 There is an obvious resemblance between the Latin sentence, Igitur 
quicumque hanc scientiam querit, non querat nisi sit philosophus, and lines 
1442-4, quoted above. 

18 Secretum Secretorum, ed. Steele, p. 114. 

19 For the Opus Majus, see J. H. Bridges, ed., The “Opus Majus” of 
Roger Bacon, vol. 11, London, 1900, p. 215; for the Epistola Fratris Rogerii 
Baconis de Secretis Operibus Artis et Naturae, et de Nullitate Magiae, see 
J. 8S. Brewer, ed. Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quaedam hactenus inedita, vol. I, 
London, 1859, p. 544. 

2° See Theatrum Chemicum, vol. v, Strassburg, L. Zetzner, 1622, p. 910. 

*1 Brewer’s edition, p. 549. 
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Resolve tamen aurum ad ignem et mollius calefac; sed si mihi credas, 
accipias, rem unam, hoc est secretum secretorum et naturae potens 
miraculum. 


Two other examples may be cited from authors of uncertain 
identification.** The Liber Secretorum Alchimiae Regis Calid Filii 
Iarichi uses the expression in the following passage from its 
Praefatio de Difficultate Artis: *8 


Scias, frater, quod hoc nostrum magisterium de lapide secreto, et officium 
honoratum, est Secretum Secretorum Dei, quod celavit suo populo, nec 
voluit vilis revelare, nisi illis qui fideliter tanquam filij meruerunt, et qui 
eius bonitatem et magnitudinem cognoverunt. 


This treatise ends as follows: 24 


Custodi, fili, hune librum secretissimum, et non ponas ipsum in manus 
ignorantium secretum secretorum Dei: quia perficies quod volueris. Amen. 


A treatise entitled Abbreviatio de Secretis Secretorum Iohannis 
Pauperum opens with the following sentence: *° 


Rogo aeternum Deum, qui cuncta ex nihilo creauit, quod quaelibet persona 
cui aduenerit in manibus ita alta scientia, quae secreta secretorum dicitur, 
adoperetur eam omnimode in bonum, et in seruitio Dei. 


The last chapter of the Rosariwm of Arnaldus de Villa Nova,— 
the “ Rosarie ” mentioned by Chaucer in the passage quoted above 
(G 1428-9) ,—contains the following sentence: ** 


Et qui habes istum librum, in sinu tuo reconde, nullique ipsum reveles, 
nec manibus impiorum offeras: quia secretum secretorum omnium Phi- 
losophorum plenarie comprehendit. 


The examples of the expression secretum secretorum now before 
us, along with the presence of this expression in Arnaldus’s De 
lapide philosophorum, which Chaucer actually had before him as 
he wrote, seem clearly to indicate that Chaucer’s characterization of 


22 Concerning these writers see John Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica, vol. 
I, Glasgow, 1906, pp. 439, 448-9. 

23 Theatrum Chemicum, v, 209. In Artis Auriferae, quam Chemiam 
vocant, volumina duo, vol. 1, Basel, 1610, p. 208, the spelling of the author’s 
name is Calid filius Iazichi. 

** Theatrum Chemicum, v, 216 verso. (Between p. 208 and p. 223 the 
pagination is disturbed, some of the page-numbers being supplanted by 
folio-numbers. ) 

25 Artis Auriferae, vol. 111, Basel, 1610, p. 131. Volume three is not 
covered by the general title prefixed to volume one. 

26 J, J. Mangeti . . . Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa ... , vol. I, Geneva, 
1702, p. 676. 
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the “ science ” of alchemy as “ the secree of secrees ” is a translation, 
not of the title of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum, 
but of a familar Latin by-name for this “ science.” 'The modern 
reader is, of course, at liberty to speculate concerning the verbal 
associations present in Chaucer’s mind when he was literally trans- 
lating the established designation, secretum secretorum. Only 
Chaucer himself, or an omniscient intelligence, could declare with 
finality whether or not the title of the well-known treatise, Secretum 
Secretorum, also entered Chaucer’s consciousness momentarily. 
The plain facts of the case clearly discourage speculation in this 
direction, and clearly forbid all unqualified assertions that Chaucer 
is either referring or alluding to the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. 


Yale University Kart YOUNG 





CHAUCER’S “OWLES AND APES” 


Commenting on the phrase “ owles and apes ” in Chauntecleer’s 
anecdote of the traveler who laughed at ominous dreams (The 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 3092), Robinson observes: 


Owles are commonly regarded as birds of ill omen. The apes, it has been 
suggested, are mentioned simply for the sake of the rime.* 


Other yokings of owls and apes in both mediaeval and Renaissance 
literature indicate, however, that Chaucer probably did not invent 
the phrase in order to obtain an easy rime for “ japes,” but merely 
appropriated what had become, or was becoming, a stock symbol of 
the uncanny and, by extension, the absurd. 

Independently of each other, the owl and the ape have so long 
been bywords for human deformity that it would be otiose to pre- 
sent examples from the vast store available in European literature 
and folklore. Conjunctions of the two as human caricatures are, 
however, difficult to find; and still more difficult to unearth are 
conjunctions in which the two stand metaphorically, as in The 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale, for either the inauspicious or the preposterous. 

In The Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy, Kennedy opprobriously 


dubs his rival 
Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular, 
Skaldit skaitbird, and commoun skamelar.? 


1F. N. Robinson, ed., Chaucer’s Complete Works (Boston, 1933), p. 860. 
* W. Mackay Mackenzie, ed., The Poems of William Dunbar (Edinburgh, 
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Here the implications of aip and owll are unsightliness and mon- 
strosity, without any subaudition of the weird. The same is true of 
Lyly’s use of the words in the prologue to Campaspe : 


But as Jupiter placed Silenus asse among the starres, and Alcibiades 
couered his pictures, being owles and apes, with a courtaine embroidered 
with lions and eagles, so are we enforced vpon a rough discource, to drawe 
on a smooth excuse.® 


For Lyly, evidently, as for Dunbar, “ owles and apes” connoited an 
ugly object, though in this case the object is not a human being and 
the meaning of the phrase is figurative.* 

More akin to Chaucer’s use of the terms is the sense of their close 
variant, “owls and monkeys,” in the nineteenth adventure of Till 
Eulenspiegel : 


It fortuned upon a time that Owlglass came into Brunswick city, and 
unto an inn where bakers met together; and hard by lived a baker, who 
called upon Owlglass to enter into his house, and made inquiry of him, as 
to the business he might follow. Then answered Owlglass to the baker, 
and spake unto him—for our noble and well-beloved master of jests was 
wily, and, truly, all things unto all men:—‘I am a baker’s man.’ Thereat 
said the baker: ‘ Even now have I not any man in my house to serve me; 
wilt thou come to me, for I have need of thee?’ Owlglass at that answered: 
‘Yea.’ And when that he had been with him two days, the baker com- 
manded him to bake at eventide, for that he could not help him until the 
morning. Then said Owlglass: ‘But what would ye have me to bake?’ 
Thereat waxed the baker wroth, for he was a man soon hot i’ the head, and 
he made answer in scorn, and said: ‘ Art a baker’s man, and askest thou 
what ye should bake? What do ye bake? Owls and monkeys bake ye?’ 
And thereafter gat he him to bed. 

Then departed Owlglass into the bake-room, and made the dough into 
nought but the shape of owls and monkeys, and these did he bake in the 
oven. At morning time arose the master baker, and went into the bake- 
room to aid his man, Then cometh he, and findeth neither rolls nor loaves, 


1932), p. 6. Compare the kenning “attrunn apa” (offspring of apes) 
describing the giant Hymir in Hymiskvida. See Gustav Neckel, ed., Edda 
(2 vols., Heidelberg, 1927), 1, 88. 

8 J. Q. Adams, ed., Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston, 1924), 
p. 610. R. W. Bond remarks that “owles and apes” represents Lyly’s 
“common trick of capping an authorized instance by an invented one.” 
See The Complete Works of John Lyly (3 vols., Oxford, 1902), 11, 541. 

* The fact that the phrase is alliterative no doubt had something to do 
with its obtaining currency in both poetry and prose, In the quotation 
from Dunbar, for instance, the vocalic alliteration of elf, aip, owll is in 
equipoise with the consonantal alliteration of skaldit, skaitbird, skamelar; 
and in the passage from Lyly owles and apes nicely balances lions and 
eagles. 
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but rather a goodly mass of owls and monkeys. And he opened his mouth 
in great rage and said unto Owlglass: ‘ What is it that thou hast baken?’ 
And Owglass did answer him and said: ‘ Verily I have done that which 
thou didst tell me to do.’ And the baker, in great wroth, said: ‘ What 
shall I do with this foolish knave?’*® 


The baker’s ironical question (or command), “ Owls and monkeys 
bake ye?,” amounting in straightforward paraphrase to “ Are you 
too stupid to know your trade?” or “ Don’t be absurd,” suggests 
that “owles and apes” was a verbal substitute in the early six- 
teenth century, when Tyll Owlglass was first published in England, 
for “fantastic” or “contrary to common sense” as well as for 
“monstrous” or “contrary to nature”; and since Tyll Owlglass 
is composed of folk tales that circulated as early as the fourteenth 
century, one of which figures in Chaucer’s The Summoner’s Tale, 
it is possible that this sense of the phrase was well established even 
before Chaucer’s day. 

At all events the meaning of “owles and apes” in The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale appears to be a blending either of “ montrosity ” and 
“absurdity ” into “ominousness,” or, more probably, of “ mon- 
strosity” and “ominousness” into “absurdity”—a semantic 
development parallel to that observable in chimera and German 
ungeheuer ; and the phrase itself, whether illustrating one of these 
senses or all of them, was no doubt common property when Chaucer 


wrote.® 


CHESTER LINN SHAVER 
Oberlin College 


5 Kenneth R. K. Mackenzie, tr., The Marvellous Adventures and Rare 
Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass (London, 1890), pp. 67-68. Compare 
“the owl was a baker’s daughter” (Hamlet, Iv, 5, 42), and see Sir E. K. 
Chambers and Walter M. Hart, edd., The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark (New York, 1917), p. 202. 

* Dunbar, enumerating Nature’s ordinances in The Thrissil and the Rois, 
says: 

Syne crownit scho the egle king of fowlis, 
And as steill dertis scherpit scho his pennis; 
And bawd him be als just to awppis and owlis 
As vnto pacokkis, papingais, or crennis. 


“ Awppis and owlis” here may point to some transposed form of “ owles 
and apes ” in which “ apes” was eventually mistaken for “ awppis ” because 
of orthographical and phonetic similarities, but in linking owl and whaup 
as pariahs Dunbar was no doubt remembering the ostracism of the owl in 
The Owl and the Nightingale. See Gregory Smith, ed., Specimens of Middle 
Scots (Edinburgh, 1902), p. 32, 
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CHAUCER’S TULLIUS 


An allusion to Tullius in Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan has caused 
editors of Chaucer considerable trouble. At the end of the poem the 
poet appeals to his friend, Scogan, in the following words: 

Seogan that knelest at the stremes hed 

Of grace, of alle honour and worthynesse, 
In th’ end of which strem I am dul as ded, 
Forgete in solytarie wildernesse,— 

Yet, Scogan, thenke on Tullius kyndenesse; 
Mynne thy frend, there it may fructyfye! 


This passage has usually been interpreted as a very general 
reference to Cicero’s De Amicitia or to his Epistle VI ad Caecinam. 
Some feel that Chaucer was not quoting from Cicero directly but 
had in mind the passage on “the love of friendship” in the 
Romaunt of the Rose, lines 5285 ff. None of these explanations, 
however, is very satisfying. 

It does not seem to have been noted that Chaucer may here be 

referring to Tullus Hostilius, the third legendary king of Rome. 
The legendary Tullus is thus described by Thomas Arnold in his 
History of Rome: 
Tullus loved the poor, and he divided the lands which came to him as king 
amongst those who had no lands. He also bade those who had no houses to 
settle themselves on the hill Caelius, and there he dwelt in the midst of 
them.* 


Among writers familiar to Chaucer at least two have something 
to say of Tullus Hostilius. Valerius Maximus says, “ Tullus 
Hostilius, the third king of Rome, was born into a position of 
humbleness and reared in the hut of a shepherd.”? Titus Livius 
says, “ The Caelian mount was added to the city, and in order that 
it might be inhabited more populously, Tullus selected that situation 
for his palace and there took up his abode.” ® 

It will be remembered that in his Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton 
the poet suggests that Bukton read about the “ Wyf of Bathe.” It 


2 Arnold, Thomas: History of Rome, p. 6. For further discussion of 
Tullus Hostilius see Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ The Roman Antiquities, 
Book 111, 1, 4-5. 

2 Valerius Maximus: Notis Variorum, Lib. 111, Cap. 4, 1. 

® Titus Livius: History of Rome, Book I, Chap. 30. 
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may be noted that in the Wife of Bath’s Tale the following lines 


occur: 
Thinketh how noble, as seith Valerius, 
Was thilke Tullius Hostilius, 
That out of poverty roos to heigh noblesse.* 


And it may be noted that the Henry Scogan who wrote a Moral 
Balade and who may be the Scogan addressed by Chaucer alludes 
likewise to Tullus Hostilius. After repeatedly referring to Chaucer 
as his master, he says 


Take hede of Tullus Hostilius 
That came from poverty to high degree. 


THomaAs M. PHIPPS 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





“MAN MUST FIGHT THREE FOES” 


Professor Menner has recently supplied a set of welcome notes 
(see MLN tv [Apr., 1940], 245-7) on this bit of religious verse 
from MS. Harley 2253. It is the short piece formerly known by its 
first line, “ Middelerd for mon wes mad.” Professor Carleton 
Brown, in his English lyrics of the XIIIth century (1932), gave it 
the fittingly alliterative title which it now bears. The earlier edition 
by Boddeker (see his Altenglische dichtungen [1878], pp. 181-4) 
contained a few comments on the hard words and phrases, with 
emendations where the spots are hardest. Brown was content to 
reprint the text in a relatively unemended form, though without 
line-notes and with a glossing that left most of the contentious 
matters open for later study. 

Long ago Professor Wells, when treating the piece in his Manual, 
said that “ the expression is obscure,” a statement echoed even today 
in Menner’s “ much of the poem is still obscure.” It is, indeed, one 
of the most difficult things we have in its kind, and for a good 
while I have kept a troubled eye upon it. In several texts of Early 
English, however, one can find lexical parallels that throw some 
light on the obscurity. With the most important of these, and with 
new renderings of the more puzzling passages, I shall deal at the 
present time. In another place I hope to discuss the main theme of 


* Wife of Bath’s Tale, Lines 1165-67. 
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the work, tracing the history of its triadic motif, “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” 


Line 3, hedy, Béddeker printed hendy, which he read as hende adv. 
“soon.” Better would be hendy adj. (used as sb.) “kind, gentle”; ep. 
pis hendy, Brown Lyr XIII 76.49, pis hende, ibid. 83.55, 66, bis semly, 
ibid, 79.44, 46. We get a better alliteration by emending, Brown kept 
hedy, glossing it as edi (OE. éadig), interpreted as “God.” But are there 
any other instances of edi or hendy applied to God? I suggest that the 
first two lines be put between quotation marks as an introductory “ text.” 
Then pis hedy (or hendy) “this blessed (or gentle) one,” the blisse budel 
of line 5, would refer to the author of the quotation. It is a desperate 
remedy. 

Lines 5-11. Punctuate as follows: comma after drede and period after 
sad, with commas after each of the next two lines and no punctuation after 
wede, “TI heard a messenger of bliss bade us to dread the dreary day of 
judgment, to be sated [i.e. finished] straightway with sinful truce-making. 
Whoso secretly does these dark deeds, though they be done in secret, these 
punishable bodily works straightway show up in [sc. his, i.e. “ whoso’s ”] 
soul.” 

For the prolepsis in pat derne dop etc. cp. pat liueb on Likyng etc., lines 
18 ff., and pat wole wihtstonden etc., lines 27 ff. Of under wede Biddeker 
said, “wir haben also an geschlechtige Ausschreitung zu denken”; not 
necessarily so here, in spite of wunder felde (line 39, see below) ; vnder wede 
merely provides the physical opposition for soule (line 11). On sotelep cp. 
West-Saxon Gospels, Mt. 10.26, Mk. 4.22, Lk, 8.17, where the verb 
swutelian is used. 

Line 19. on-hete. Béddeker on hede, wrongly. Brown refers on-hete to 
NED, ‘ anhit,’ glossing it as a verb “strike against.” Less difficult phon- 
ologically ([1]>fe:] ??) was Holthausen’s connection of the form with 
hete “hitze” (see Anglia, xv [1893], p. 190). But the form is probably 
verbal and parallel to prete as hap is parallel to pewes. 

Aside from Brown’s reading, two other treatments are feasible. on-hete 
might be taken as a reflex of OE. onh@tan “inflame” (see Bradley-Strat- 
mann s.v. an-héten). Brown has adopted such an interpretation for a 
closely similar line in a Digby 86 lyric: Loue is hap, wo hit hauep, hon for 
to hete, Brown Lyr XIII 53.15 (see his Glossary under on and hete). In 
each of these instances, however, a meaning “ heat, inflame ” hardly satisfies, 
and it is unlikely that the OE, compound onh&tan became “ separable” in 
Middle English (N. B. hon for to hete as against on-hete [!]). 

According to another treatment, which I now offer as preferable, on hete 
(so to be spelled) is of Norse origin and it means “ risk, take a chance on,” 
cp. Olc. hetta a, hetta til, and dhetta (sb.). Since Eng. hap probably 
comes from the Norse, the entire phrase hap . . . on hete may be derivative; 
Cleasby-Vigfusson cite Higi veit til hvers happs hettir, Sturlunga Saga (ed. 
Vigfusson, vol. 1, p. 199). Here too the phonology of on hete gives 
difficulty; from Ole, hetta one would expect a short vowel and a doubled 
consonant, but in each lyric the rimes are incontrovertible. Perhaps still 
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another Norse verb is mixed up in the borrowing, i.e. OIc, h#ta “ threaten,” 
which, however, does not seem to combine with the preposition é (ME. on). 
We may provisionally read our lines as “ Love is a fortune, whoso has it, 
to take a chance on,” and “ His fortune he doth very greatly risk.” 

Lines 21-22. Before brete we are apparently to supply he dep as a tacit 
continuation from line 19: “all his successful virtues [he doth] threaten 
who thinks not of that time.” 

Lines 23-26. The worst place of all. The following treatment may be 
helpful to some readers, Place a semicolon after pre and a comma after 
peode; read bone (line 25) as parallel to he (line 24) and both as a con- 
tinuation of the sense in hap and pewes (lines 19, 21), noting how prywen 
is carried over from the priuene of line 21. 

With powen in peode (line 24) compare pogen on wintre, Trinity 
Homilies 127.15, and gebungen on peode, Phoenia 160. 

The word broerli must be emended for the present. Béddeker’s broerh 
“ gebrechlich ” was admittedly without cognates and has found no takers. 
Professor Brown’s broperli met Menner’s tentative approval; but one 
wonders why a scribe should have erred in so unparalleled a way if his 
original had so normal a word. Suppose we drop the first r, emending to 
boerli “burly.” For this emendation cp. fringre H: fingre all other MSS., 
West-Saxon Gospels, John 8.6, fringres, Lambeth Homilies 13.12, and 
brare A: bare B, Lagamon’s Brut 22459. The word burly has had a strange 
career, At line 155 of Le regret de Maximian MS, Digby 86 has a borlich 
that does not appear in the Harley 2253 version of the Regret. 

The expression berne best, variously rendered, is surely the same as that 
found in another Harley 2253 lyric, cp. the line “ Suete iesu, berne best” 
(Béddeker’s G. L. Iv. 45 = Brown Lyr XIV 7.45). I am all the more con- 
vinced that this equation is right because of the frequent use of the epithet 
in the Old Saxon Heliand (cp. barno betst, applied to Christ, lines 338, 835, 
1592, 2623, 2852, 2963 etc.). But the alliterative combination does not 
turn up in Old English. 

The troublesome passage would thus be paraphrased: “If they be pros- 
perous and matured, our soul’s rewards will be as noble as Christ who 
forbids evil.” 

This interpretation by no means disposes of Prof. Menner’s argument that 
soule bone =“ soul’s bane,” as in the Ancren Riwle (ed, Morton, p. 222). 
I can only point out disconcertedly that the scribe of the Pepys MS. of the 
Ancren Riwle reworded his original as souls help. 

Line 29. MS. darp. Brown now suggests emendation to Sarf, Menner 
strongly concurring. One has, however, to deal with this word in the 
company of other lines in the Harley MS., not yet brought into account. 
First, of gode knyhtes darh him nout fail (Béddeker’s P. L. viit. 80) ; here 
too an emendation to darf would give a more easily grasped sense. Second, 
pat durpe vs nout in reynes ryde (Brown Lyr XIII 79. 16), where Brown 
emends to durre; I cannot read this line. For the Middle English confusion 
of OE. durran and purfan see the NED. s. v. ‘ tharf’; one can translate darp 
as “need ” without emending (cp. Brown Lyr XIII 79. 26, durste in another 
Harley 2253 lyric). Even so, the endings -p, h, be are not explained. With 
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the use of “dare” in our poem, however, compare peah Se hi fela ne durran 
him [t.e,. Satan] fram hwyrfan, Wulfstan’s Homilies (ed. Napier) 199. 4-5. 

Line 31. falsist is of fywe. The numeral sticks out, since we have been 
told that the foes are three. Béddeker thought that the poet changed his 
mind climactically, first from pre to fywe and then to fele “many” (line 
47). Menner would take the phrase “ to be a reference to the five senses, 
in the extended meaning given to them in the Middle Ages.” Probably the 
number fyue is used here, however, because it gives a rhyme and alliterates 
conveniently. Read “ falsest of all [i.e. of the three (!)].” And compare 
the indiscriminate use of five = “ many ” elsewhere, for example, Lagamon’s 
Brut 25891, Thrush and nightingale 160 (five: wive), along with the point- 
less seowene rhyme at Poema morale 28. 

Lines 24-37. Semicolon after welde, colon after bo. “ Woman’s will were 
a fatal woe if she is wicked to rule; that breach he must amend for them 
both: he must abstain even though she embolden herself.” Professor Malone 
(ELH., 11 [1935], p. 64) may be right in reading the first line as “ the 
will of a woman causes woe to a man” (were “man,” ded =ded). Line 35 
is not clear to me, and there is trouble about line 36, The subject of shal 
is hardly burst or bo; I supply “he” from the next line. For the rest, 
bete parallels burewen, and burst seems to be a variation for bruche as in 
Brown Lyr XIII 52.28 and 79. 4. 

Line 39. wnder felde. Biddeker: “im reichen Faltenkleide,” remember- 
ing the vnder wede of line 10. Not glossed in Brown’s edition, I venture 
to say that in spite of Béddeker most readers have taken felde as “ field.” 
Why not simply read “ on earth, alive”? 

Lines 41-2. gelde. Cp. myn gomenes wazep gelde, Brown Lyr XIV 6. 43 
(another Harley 2253 lyric). The connection with Olc. geldr (so Brown 
Glossary) seems to me not altogether certain, but that the word is related 
to ‘yield’ cannot be shown; gelde, however, continues the sense from bete 
and burewen. With fered (line 42) ep. drede (line 6). 

Line 55. sype. Brown’s glossing “afterward” —OE. siddan gives 
altogether too much difficulty in the phonology, although seppe in line 15 
is not a serious obstacle. OE. sid “ time,” a popular rime-word in the lyrics, 
is available, since sunne and serewe can be genitives. Holthausen (loc. cit.) 
long ago suggested an emendation to swypbe, He failed to provide a justi- 
fying instance, but here is one in his favor, ep. side A: swibe B, Lagamon’s 
Brut 22350. Preferred reading: “ into a life of sin and sorrow.” 

Line 64. folkes fader. Not in Old English, this epithet for God occurs 
elsewhere in Middle English, cp. St. Juliana (MS. B) 33.18, Proverbs of 
Alfred 33, and Brown Lyr XIII 19.5; in the sense of “ patriarch” it is 
applied to Amon in Genesis and Exodus 1158. al fleme, cp. alle on fleme, 
Trinity Homilies 149.17; but fleme may be a participle here, cp. be fleme, 
Brown Lyr XIII 81.36 (again from Harley 2253 and riming) as against 
beo flemed, ibid. 55.36 (MS. Egerton 613, within the line). 

Lines 67-77. The following alternative punctuation is proposed: colon 
after knowe, period after forlore, comma after lowe, semicolon after byfore, 
comma after prowe, period after ybore, comma after blowe. The translation 
should give no difficulty. With fallen vmbe prowe cp. fule wmbe stunde, 
Ancren Riwle (ed. Morton) 344.27. pis bounyng is proleptic. 
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In spite of this lengthy commentary I must repeat with Professor 
Menner that “much of the poem is still obscure.” Yet it seems 
that the poet has been fairly successful with an intractable medium. 
He moves from Creation to Judgment Day, he covers several broad 
moral topics, he develops a triplex theme with force and variety. 
But a lavishness of word-play and an intricacy of stanzaic pattern 
have overcast his meanings. Even though his work has been further 
darkened by time, I believe it is worth restoring. 


HowaArp MERONEY 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 





A NOTE ON THE HOARD IN BEOWULF 


Three passages that deal with the treasure in Beowulf are of 
particular interest for their possible relationship to certain ideas 
that have circulated widely from classical antiquity to modern times. 


2247 ‘Heald pi ni, hrise, ni heled ne méstan, 
eorla &hte! Hwet, hyt &r on 86 

2249 gdde begéaton... .’ 

3166 forléton eorla gestréon eordsan healdan, 
gold on gréote, pér hit ni gén lifad 

3168 eldum swa unnyt, swa hi(t #ro)r wes. 

2764 Since ade meg, 
gold on grund(e) gumcynnes gehwone 

2766 oferhigian, hyde sé Se wylle! 


The first of these is the beginning of the elegiac soliloquy made 
by the lone survivor, who, knowing full well that he will soon follow 
his noble kinsmen in death commits his inherited treasure to the 
earth. The second comes near the end of the poem where, after 
describing the burning of Beowulf’s body and the construction of 
the barrow, the poet tells of the ultimate disposition of the treasure 
that brought about Beowulf’s untimely end. In the third, which is 
found in the midst of the description of the treasures that Wiglaf 
sees when he enters the cave in obedience to his dying king’s 
command, the poet moralizes on the evil effects of gold. 

In the first two of these passages the poet tells us that on two 
far-removed occasions treasure was buried in the earth—once just 
before the extinction of a noble family, and once after the death of 
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a strong king, without whom his people can look forward only to a 
future of warfare. In other words, at two critical times treasure 
was placed in the earth from which it had originally been taken.1 
In the third passage the poet gives us an ethical reflection which, as 
I take it, applies not only to the treasure so long watched over by 
the dragon but to any treasure. “ Treasure may easily, gold in the 
ground, overwhelm each one of men; let him heed it who will!” ? 

The full implications of this bit of counsel, I believe, have not 
been poined out. It is true that elsewhere in the poem * we are 
told of the curse resting on the treasure, but Lawrence * has indi- 
cated the way in which the Christian poet deemphasized the pagan 
notion of the curse; and it is hardly to be assumed that even a 
heathen would believe every treasure to be under a spell. I am 
inclined to think, therefore, that in lines 2764-6 the poet is sug- 
gesting (as he possibly does in the other two passages quoted above) 
that treasure, or rather the metals from which treasures are 
fashioned, should never be taken from the earth. In Beowulf’s 
death, at any rate, a Christian poet who had little faith in incanta- 
tions uttered over buried treasure might well see proof of the 
disaster that comes from seeking out the metals of the earth. 

To such a man, then, life without treasures and the efforts in- 
volved in getting them from the earth would be immeasurably 
simpler and happier. In other words, we may have here a mani- 
festation of what the historian of ideas calls “ cultural primitivism,” 
which may be described as 


... the discontent of the civilized with civilization, or with some con- 
spicuous and characteristic feature of it. It is the belief of men living in a 
relatively highly evolved and complex cultural condition that a life far 
simpler and less sophisticated in some or in all respects is a more desirable 
life, Its temper, when combined, as it very commonly has been, with 


1It is important to take the phrase on 3é (2248) in the sense of in thee, 
See Mackie, MLR., xxxvi (1941), 95. 

*For the meaning of oferhigian see Kock, Anglia, xtvx (1922), 182-3. 
That hide means heed is well testified to by Kock, loc, cit., and Malone, A 
Grammatical Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen (Copenhagen and London, 
1930), pp. 45-54. 

®Lines 3051 ff., 3069 ff. No one seems to have suggested the probable 
connection between such a curse and certain primitive taboos described in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough (1-vol. abridged ed., New York, 1940), pp. 223 ff. 

* PMLA., xxxttt (1918), 557 ff. See also his Beowulf and Epic Tradition 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1930), pp. 213 ff. 
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chronological primitivism, is summed up in the words of the Preacher, 
which, indeed, in the history of Judaism and Christianity seemed to give 
it a definite biblical sanction: ‘God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many devices.’ ® 


One aspect of cultural primitivism is that in which the development 
of technology is lamented and a plea is made for a return to 

. . . the condition of human life in which it is most free from the intrusion 
of ‘art,’ i.e., in which none, or at most only the simplest and most rudi- 
mentary, of the practical arts are known.® 

A rather common manifestation of this type of primitivism takes 
the specific form of opposition to mining. 

If I am right, then, in suggesting that these lines from Beowulf 
express the poet’s regret that the metals which are forged into 
treasures were removed from the earth, our greatest Old English 
writer takes a place alongside Lucretius, Ovid, and Seneca (among 
the ancients) and Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton 
(among the moderns) as a technological primitivist.’ 


Louisiana State University Henry BostEY WooLF 





“THRE BREFES TO A LONG” 


The technical musical terms in the Secunda Pastorum suggest 
that the author knew the art thoroughly although his use of them 
made him guilty of the undramatic trick of imparting this knowl- 
edge to the shepherds who might not be expected (in character) to 
share his erudition. Having heard the Angel’s song the shepherds 
discuss it (lines 647 ff.) ; it “was a qwant stevyn that euer yit I 
hard,” says the First Shepherd, and the Second Shepherd asks: 


Say, what was his song? Hard ye not how he crakyd it, 
Thre brefes to a long? 
3 Pastor: Yee, mary, he hakt it; 
Was no crochett wrong, nor no-thyng that lakt it. 
(lines 656 ff.) 


5 Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, vol. 1 of 
A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas (Baltimore, 
1935), p. 7. 

° Ibid., p. 14. 

7 For passages from classical literature expressing this idea, see Lovejoy 
and Boas, op. cit., Index under “ metallurgy.” For modern examples, see 


Taylor, “ Milton on Mining,” MLN., xiv (1930), 24-27. 
3 
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Many centuries later the celestial phrase was repeated unknow- 
ingly by Beethoven, who is said to have regarded it as Fate knock- 
ing at the door; and now we discover it to be the Morse code for V. 
A “ quaint voice ” indeed, speaking to England in her hour of trial, 
from the shepherds of Wakefield more than five hundred years ago. 


RoBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 





LATIN AND ITALIAN FINAL FRONT VOWELS 


The outcome of Latin final ~ in Italian lends itself to no dis- 
cussion. Such is not the case, however, with Latin final -é, -é, -t 
and the dipththong -ae. Meyer-Liibke* suggests that while Latin 
-€, -i, and -ae became -e in Italian, Latin -@ may have acquired a 
closer and closer sound until it eventually coincided with Latin ~; 
this, in his opinion, would account for the fact that while we have 
bene, sette, lume, amasse, piante, ove, crede, forse, from forms which 
in Latin had final -é, -i or -ae, we also have vedt, oggt, lungi, etc., 
from forms with an original -é. In a later work,? however, he 
appears to have modified his opinion, accepting the hypothesis that 
the outcome of all four Latin vowel sounds in the final syllable is 
-e, and explaining dodici as due to the influence of the preceding 
1; dieci as based on the analogy of venti; amassi (first person) by 
analogy with dissi; ieri as derived from an archaic heri; oggi, 
avanti, anzi, quasi as due to the influx of the initial vowel of the 
following word; wit by analogy with quivi; parimentt with the 
ending of the second half made to conform with the ending of the 
first half; then altrimenti by analogy with parimentt; etc. 

This point of view is accepted by Grandgent,* who adds to the 
list of doubtful forms offered by his predecessor onni and ognt, as 
due to use before words beginning with vowels; pari as derived from 
parimenti; vi (< tbi) as due to proclitic use; assai ('< ad satis) 
as influenced by magis, which becomes mai; quasi, fuori, teri as 
derived from archaic Latin quaset, foris, hert. He further asserts 


1 Grammaire des langues romanes (trad. Rabiet, 1890), 1, 306. 

2 D’Ovidio & Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica della lingua e dei dialetti 
italiani (trad. Polcari, Milano, 1906), pp. 90-91. 

3’ From Latin to Italian, (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 51-52. 
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that at a certain point in linguistic development the -i ending 
acquires the value of a characteristic adverbial termination, thus 
explaining, at one stroke, domani, anzt, anti, avanti, tardi, volen- 
tiert, etc.; for the forms of the present subjunctive, such as ami,* 
he asserts that the phonological ame of the older tongue turns into 
amt at a period when there still was, in the second person singular, 
among the three endings -a, -e, -t, a conflict which ultimately ended 
in the triumph of the -t ending, which served to differentiate the 
second person from the others.® Elsewhere,® Grandgent restates his 
theory to the effect that -e is the only truly phonological outcome 
of the four Latin vocalic sounds in the final syllable, and, opposing 
the older theories of Meyer-Liibke, cites Vulgar Latin forms such 
as verae to prove that -é shows no signs of coalescing with -i. The 
volentiert which D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke attribute to a French 
influx is explained by Grandgent, together with domani and tardi, 
as due to a series of analogical phenomena arising from oggi and 
ert, which are in turn said to be under the influence of di or of the 
archaic Latin forms heri and mani. 

How acceptable are these theories? The Italian forms in which 
~i appears as the continuator of Latin -é, -é, -i, -ae in the final 
syllable are extremely numerous and varied, and the explanations 
offered, based on an entire series of doubtful analogies, leave a 
question in our minds. If, in addition, we examine the oldest 
documents of the Italian language, our doubts become still graver. 

We deliberately leave aside the fini (< finés) of the various 
tenth-century testimonial formulas of Monte Cassino, Teano and 
Sessa,” concerning which doubts might arise because of the final 
-s, and which would in any case tend to support Meyer-Liibke’s 
original theory. We also leave aside the imperative trai (< trahé) 
of the eleventh-century Roman inscription in the Church of San 
Clemente,® since it might be attributed to an analogical influence 
from the second person singular of the present indicative. The 


* Op. cit., p. 158. 

5In this connection, D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke prefer derivation of all 
subjunctive forms in -i from the second person singular. 

® Mélanges Thomas, pp. 187-193. 

7 Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli (Citta di Castello, 1912), 
pp. 1, 523; Monteverdi, Testi volgari italiani anteriori al Duecento (Roma, 
1935), pp. 13-18. 

® Monaci, p. 4; Monteverdi, p. 26. 
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Umbrian Confession Formula ® of the end of the eleventh century 
offers us, on the one hand, ore in the second person singular of the 
present subjunctive (e pregonde te, sacerdote, ke nd’ore pro me) ; 
in other words, -e, not -i,'< -és. On the other hand it shows us a 
form farai in the third person singular; a most interesting form, 
which indicates an -i, not an -e outcome for Latin -ét. In his 
discussion *° of the linguistic features of this ancient text, Flechia 
expressed himself in the following terms: “Altt, errore di scrittura 
per altri, come anche farai per fara, confuso col farat precedente, 
se gid non si fosse foneticamente svolto da farae.” Flechia too 
seems to have had the idea that the phonological outcome of Latin 
-ét might be or might have been transformed into -t. In the same 
formula we also find wi (< aut, > 0, oe) repeated twice. 

In contrast with the final -i of the Formula, we find the forms 
fue, sagroe, destinoe, peroe of the Ritmo giullaresco toscano™ of 
the second half of the twelfth century.’* 

A document from Fabriano of the year 1186** has the form 
tent in the third person singular; it may be objected, however, that 
we are drawing somewhat too far away from the Central Italian 
region. 

The Dichiarazione pistojese of 1195%* shows us fue, aguale, con- 
cioe, arcipreite, with final -e; but also nanti, repeated four times, 
and never before a vowel, as D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke suppose, 
nor, presumably, at the period when final -i had already become a 
characteristic adverbial ending, as Grandgent holds. 

The twelfth-century Ritmo marchigiano di Sant’ Alessio ** shows 
a remarkable interchange of -e and -1; foe (line 15) followed by 
foi in the next line; onni die (35) as against onne iurnu (50) ; 
fae (92, 113) as against stat (97) and vai (98, 242) in the third 
person; poi (81) in contrast with poe (107); mai (111, 194) and 


® Monaci, p. 5; Monteverdi, pp. 26-29. 

10 Archivio glottologico italiano, vil, p. 129. 

11 Monaci, p. 9; Monteverdi, pp. 29-31. 

12 The form stenetietti, glossed by Monaci ‘ abstieni e tienti,’ contains a 
te > ti which I do not want to discuss here because it involves the difficult 
question of the atonic personal pronouns. 

13 Monaci, p. 11; Monteverdi, pp. 49-51. 

14 Monteverdi, p. 62. 

15 Monteverdi, pp. 71-80; his readings have been used in preference to 
those of Monaci, which show, however, very slight deviation. 
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mae (180); noe for no, non (110); and even Jue (187) for Jui. 
It may be objected that we are too far away from the Central 
Italian zone; but even so, the appearance of definite fluctuation in 
what was later to become a dialect is circumstantial evidence for the 
same possibility in what was later to become the literary tongue. 

Passing on to the thirteenth century, we take from the Biblioteca 
capitolare di Lucca*® that fragment of the third chapter of the 
Regola di San Benedetto which is entitled De Adhibendis ad 
Consilium Fratribus Expositio, which has the advantage of having, 
side by side with the Italian version, the Latin translation. Here 
we find: dict for dice; fari for fare; utili for utile; conueni for 
conviene; obediri; matamenti; tuti cosse; esseri; all this, along 
with numerous forms having final -e; labate, humeltate, defendere, 
rumore, paresse, utille, providere, iustamente, tute le cosse, 
sequitare, uoluntate, etc. 

Furthermore, and this is quite extraordinary, we find the repeti- 
tion of the Umbrian phenomenon of the ending -ai in the third 
person singular of the future: iwdicarat, repeated twice (the Latin 
version has iudicaverit). 

Lastly, a document from Pistoja of the year 12591” shows the 
occurrence of eredi twice in the singular, and of innanthi once 
before a consonant (tmnanthi saldemo). 

The conclusion seems fairly clear. From the very first appear- 
ance of Italian texts, there is in evidence a conflict between -e and 
-~1 to occupy the place of the four Latin vowel sounds, -é, -é, -i, -ae 
in the final syllable, and this conflict persists to our own times. 
The double forms appearing in the same text are incontrovertible 
evidence of this conflict. Nor does it avail Grandgent to say *® 
that a more or less paragogic -e is added to words ending in an 
accented vowel (for some of the monosyllabic forms cited, such as 
ut, vat, stai, noe, and for the peroe of the Ritmo giullaresco, the 
vowel seems definitely paragogic; for other forms, such as farai, fue 
or fut, fae, iudicarai, one may object that the vowel is not paragogic, 
but the continuator of the Latin final vowel). At any rate, the 
“paragogic” vowel obeys the same “law of fluctuation ” as the 
original final vowel; it wavers between -e and -t. 


7° Cod. 93, f. 18v and 19. 17 Monaci, p. 160. 

18 Op. cit., p. 48. Cf. also, in this connnection, Hall, Language, xv (1939), 
pp. 224-228 and Italica, xvir (1940), pp. 123-124; and Shaw, Italica, xvi1 
(1940), pp. 78-79. 
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What can be the cause of this apparent phonological fluctuation ? 
Can it be altogether ascribed to dialectal or “learned ” influences, 
or to scribal “error” ? Or is it a survival of a similar fluctuation 
appearing, in the case of several words, in archaic and even in 
Classical Latin??® Or is it a new wavering that arises, in the 
formative period of Italian, by reason of indistinct pronunciation 
in the final syllable brought about by heavy stress-accent in the tonic 
syllable, and which later gives way to normalized orthography and 
pronunciation as the language becomes literary ? 

If one of the last two possibilities is at the root of the phenomena 
we have described, then it is possible that a clue is finally offered 
for the solution of the much-discussed problem of Italian third- 
declension plurals (cani:< canés),° as well as, at least in part, 
of the other vexing problem of the second person singular endings 
of the verb (vedi < vidés; reggi < regis; dormt < dormis; then, 
by an analogical process far more restricted than the one claimed 
by Grandgent, ami replacing ama < amas). In view of the fluctua- 
tion in the outcome of Latin -é, -é, -i, -ae in the final syllable, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that Italian speakers may 
have made use of the two possibilities to establish a distinction 
between cane singular and cani plural (with, perhaps, some ana- 
logical help from the model of the Latin second-declension plural 
in 7), and between vede and regge in the third person and vedi and 
reggt in the second. 

Mario A. PEI 


Columbia University 





1° Quasi — quasei; ibi—ibi (Aeneid, ii, 792); heri—heri (Ovid, Fasti, ii, 
76); wbi-ube—ubei—ubique; cf. Sommer, Handbuch der lat. Laut- und 
Formenlehre,? 149-150; Diehl, Vulgarlateinische Inschriften, 226 —merente ; 
337 — abis ; 1307 — valis. 

*° For another explanation of cani < canés (that Italian -i is the survival 
of a Latin older third-declension accusative -is), cf. Puscariu, Mélanges 
Thomas, pp. 359-365; Pei, The Italian Language (New York, 1941), p. 73. 
For the available textual evidence from the Vulgar Latin period in con- 
nection with this explanation, cf. Pei, The Language of the Highth-Century 
Texts in Northern France (New York, 1932), pp. 147-150, and references 
listed therein. While this explanation may be acceptable for the plural of 
third-declension nouns, it contributes nothing to the solution of the problem 
of the -i in the second person singular of verbs. 
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AN UNNOTICED EVIDENCE OF FRENCH ARGOT IN THE 
EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Few and far between are the authentic traces of the argot des 
malfatteurs before the fifteenth century,’ and the three documents 
which attest its appearance in the thirteenth, all composed after 
1240,” merely speak of the existence of the jargon, without re- 
producing its vocabulary.* Thus, the argotic character of the 
much-quoted four lines in the Jeu de Saint Nicolas * which its first 
editor was unable to understand could be called into doubt. 
Francisque Michel did not venture to commit himself whether the 
four lines were argot or not,° and although in recent years students 
of Old French, without offering new proofs and solely on the 
grounds of internal evidence, have plausibly argued that the Jeu de 
Saint Nicolas contains the earliest French argotic text,® the fact 
cannot be forgotten that this contention was contradicted by K. 
Vossler,” who evidently agreed with L. Sainéan’s statement accord- 
ing to which “in the present state of our knowledge, we may boldly 
assert that there is no linguistic trace of the argot prior to the 
Procés des Coquillars of 1455.” ® 

In view of the scarcity of monuments, an additional proof of the 
existence of argot in the first third of the thirteenth century, nearly 
contemporaneous with Jean Bodel’s play and not noticed by anyone 
until now, may be found worthy of attention. It comes to us from a 
neglected work of William of Auvergne, professor of theology at the 


*A, Dauzat, Les Argots, Paris, 1929, p. 32. 

?L. Sainéan, Les Sources de Vargot ancien, Paris, 1912, 1, 1-2, assigns 
them all to the last third of the thirteenth century, but J. Anglade, Histoire 
sommaire de la littérature méridionale au moyen dge, Paris, 1921, p. 239, 
dates the Donatz Proensals of Uc Faidit as of 1240. 

3’ L. Sainéan, loc. cit. 

*Thédtre frangais au moyen dge, ed. by L.-J._N. Monmerqué and Fr. 
Michel, Paris, 1885, p. 182. 

5 Etudes de philologie comparée sur V’argot, Paris, 1856, p. viii. 

*M. Dubois, “ Sur un passage obscur du Jeu de Saint Nicolas,’ Romania, 
Ly (1929), 256-258; W. v. Wartburg, “Vom Ursprung und Wesen des 
Argot,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xvtI (1930), 378; A. 
Dauzat, loc. cit.; I. Iordan, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, Re- 
vised and Transl. by John Orr, London, 1937, p. 361. 

*Frankreichs Kultur und Sprache, 2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1929, p. 131. 

*L’Argot ancien (1455-1850), Paris, 1907, p. 164. 
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University of Paris, and bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249, when he 
died. William was a precursor of Roger Bacon, who highly con- 
sidered him,® and of the great scholastic thinkers of the later 
thirteenth century.*® The passage in question occurs in his treatise 
De Moribus, written between 1217 and 1228:% 


Manet enim in hujusmodi hominibus (sicut ait Ambrosius) peccandi volun- 
tas & sequeretur opus, si speraretur impunitas, hoc est (ut vulgo dicitur) 
expaventans malum, quemadmodum ribaldi dicunt de patibulo, quod vulgo 
gibetum dicitur. Sicut enim ipsi ribaldi, licet irrisorie ipsum nominant, 
videlicet expavescens, eundem, quem vulgus maluesin vocavit, hic est Bar- 
bualdus, qui parvulis ad terrorem ostenditur. Etiam de quo matres, & 
nutrices parvulis minantur, quod eos devoret, si fecerint haec, vel illa. 
Barbualdus enim vulgari gallicano, dicitur figura, vel pictura terribilis, qua 
matres, & nutrices utuntur ad parvulos deterrendos .. .?? 


This curious passage is interesting in several respects. It bears 
witness that the ‘ ribalds’ used words of their own, different from 
the common vernacular, and translates at least one word of theirs 
into the dog Latin of the period (ut vulgo dicitur). The ‘ ribalds,’ 
accordingly, called the gallows, termed gibet in common parlance, 
expaventans, which may easily be reconstructed as Old French 
* espoentant, 

One may question whether William of Auvergne, the distin- 
guished scholar, theologian, and bishop, was actually conversant 
with the language of the underworld. Therefore, it will be well to 
bear in mind that he was a renowned preacher in his day, and that 
his only modern biographer ** noted with surprise that William was 
able to descend to the level of the humblest and lowliest audience. 
It is a matter of record that William evangelized the harlots of 
Paris, and in the parish of Saint-Laurent, had a home (La Maison 
des Filles-Deu) built for them towards 1226,1* in the very period 
when he composed De Moribus. He was keenly interested and well 


® F. Picavet in G. Hanotaux’s Histoire de la nation francaise, xi, i, 118, 
Paris (1921). 

10 Fr, Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 11th ed. by 
B. Geyer, Berlin, 1928, 11, 363-366. 

11 F, Vernet, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, Paris, 1920, v1, 1969. 

12 Guilelmi Alverni Opera Omnia, London, 1674, 1, 211AB. 

18.N. Valois, Guillaume d’Auvergne, Paris, 1880, p. 7. 

14Dulaure, Histoire de Paris et de ses monuments, Nouv. Ed, par L. 
Batissier, Paris, 1846, p. 163. 
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versed in the language, customs, and superstitions *° of the common 
people, and in his writings, particularly in De Moribus, vernacular 
proverbs, words, and idioms frequently occur in crudely Latinized 
forms. 

What Old French word is hidden by the transcription expaventans 
or expaventans malum?*® Does expavescens merely substitute 
expaventans? It must be pointed out that the latter was patently 
no Latin word. However much its Romance derivations were 
spread, and however early expaventare must have existed, it does 
not occur in any genuine Latin text; it is unknown to Du Cange, 
and Wartburg did not meet with it in any Latin text.’ Thus, 
it is possible that William replaced expaventans, which, after all, 
might be unfamiliar to some of his readers, by the literary term 
expavescens, even though the latter is an intransitive verb corres- 
ponding to the transitive expaventare. The fact that expavescens, 
in this instance, scarcely renders the vernacular épouvantail is 
demonstrated by the sentence of William, immediately preceding 
the passage quoted : 


Secunda causa est, quia formido est, quae vulgo dicitur expaventaculum, 
deterrens eos, qui male agere vellent, ne illud opere impleant, timorem 
servilem eis incutiens ... 


Thus, expavescens cannot be the transcription of épowvantatl. 
This latter word, too, was well known to William, witness expa- 
ventaculum which is plainly the macaronic Latin for the vernacular 
épouvantail. 

Fortunately, a contemporary of William, Cardinal Jacques de 
Vitry (1180-1240), one of the most famous preachers of his time,** 
enables us to dispense with devising a hypothetical Old French 
equivalent of expaventans malum. An exemplum in his Sermones 
Vulgares reveals the actual vernacular word, and paralleling the 
quoted passage of De Moribus, it furnishes additional explicit proof 


**L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the 
First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era, New York, 1923, 11, 338-371. 

1° The passage quoted above appears without any variants in three editions 
examined by this writer: Nuremberg, 1496 (fo. 144bA), Venice, 1591 
(p. 203C), and ed. cit. 

 Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Leipzig-Berlin, 1934, m, 305. 

**Cf. Ph. Funk, “Jakob von Vitry, Leben und Werke,” Beitrige eur 
Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance 3, Leipzig, 1909. 
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of the existence of the argot in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century : 7° 


Cursarii, marini, pyrate gloriantur in malicia sua et letantur cum male- 
fecerint . . . similes latronibus qui quando vident furcas rident et dicunt 
inter se: Ecce furce, iste eriguntur ut pusillanimes et meticulosi terreantur 
et patibulum deridendo vocant vulgariter: espoente coard.”° 


Thus, the compound espoente coard?* is to be added to the 
dictionaries of Old French as one of the earliest authentic terms of 
the argot. 

The passage of De Moribus is offering, however, two more inter- 
esting words which have escaped the attention of the lexicographers 
of Old French. Maluesin, in the sense of ‘ bugaboo’ or, perhaps, 
‘ugly customer’ (mauvais coucheur),?* is unkown to Godefroy. 

The sentences concerning Barbualdus will help to correct one 
item in Du Cange, which, listing the word,”* cites the same, but 
greatly shortened, passage of William of Auvergne, borrowed at 
second hand from G. Naudé. The citation, reproduced by Du 
Cange, omits William’s statement that Barbualdus is a term of the 
vernacular (vulgari gallicano), which, accordingly, is out of place 
in dictionaries of Mediaeval Latin. The fanciful etymology which 
still haunts in the latest edition of Du Cange will have to disappear 
in the light of the data furnished by Wartburg: ** it belongs to the 
numerous derivatives of bau +-barba, and is closely related to the 


1° According to J. Greven, “ Die Exempla aus den Sermones feriales et 
communes,” Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte 9, Heidelberg, 1914, p. vii, 
the Sermones Vulgares were composed after 1226. 

20The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of 
Jacques de Vitry, Ed. by Thos. Fred. Crane, London, 1890, p. 129 f. 

21 With remarkable intuition, Professor Leo Spitzer had suggested before 
this writer found the above passage in Jacques de Vitry that expaventans 
malum transcribes a compound noun of the type imperative + direct object, 
e.g. portefeuille, etc. and had compared (Darmesteter, Mots composés, pp. 
189 and 207) Hugo comedens rusticum as the rendering of Fr. escorche- 
vilain. 

22T am obliged for this suggestion to Professor Leo Spitzer; it, indeed, 
may be the right interpretation of mauveisin, quoted by Godefroy from 
Benoit’s Chronique des Ducs de Normandie 28650, Ed. Fr. Michel, Paris, 
1838, 11, 459. 

28 New ed. by L. Favre, Paris, 1937, 1, 573. 

24 Franz. etym. Worterbuch, Bonn, 1928, 1, 298. 
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many Romance terms meaning ‘bugaboo.’ It may be added that 
Barbualdus is no hapax legomenon in William, who used it at least 
once more in a passage of De Moribus: *° 


e 
Infernus est mihi barbualdus, cujus ostensione parvulos meos, & ab omnibus 
stultitiis averto .. .?° 
ARPAD STEINER 
Hunter College 





KEATS’S “GOLDEN-TONGUED ROMANCE” 


It has been generally agreed that Keats’s sonnet “On sitting 
down to read King Lear once again” probably represents his re- 
jection of Spenser’s influence* and of romance in general,? and 
that his phrase “ golden tongued Romance ” probably refers not to 
Endymion but to the Faerie Queene.’ I believe, however, there are 
good reasons for doubting these interpretations. 

Twice on the morning of January 23, 1818, Keats himself ex- 
plained his sonnet. In his letter to Bailey he says only that he 
“felt the greatness ” of Lear “ up to the writing of a Sonnet.” In 
his letter to his brothers, he gives an additional explanation. Im- 
mediately after copying out the poem he writes: “So you see I am 
getting at it, with a sort of determination and strength, though 
verily I do not feel it at this moment. ... I am in the habit of 
taking my papers to Dilke’s and copying there...” Thus the 
poem is supposed, in part, to show George and Tom Keats that he 
is “ getting at it”—at what? The “papers” are the first draft 


6 Ed. cit., 1, 195B. 

*° [Barbualdus pourrait refléter le prov. barbdou ‘ croquemitaine & Bar- 
celonette’ que cite le FEW s.v. bau, et est sfirement une formation facé- 
tieuse d’aprés le type des noms propres hybrides (semi-romains, semi- 
germaniques, cf. Christopertus, Meyer-Liibke, Hinf., § 256) Barb-wald 
comme Rom-wald > Romualdus; le croque-mitaine se préte & la personifi- 
cation: n’est-il pas la peur personifiée ?—L. S.] 

+E. de Selincourt, The Poems of John Keats, 5th ed., London, 1926, p. 
542; Sir Sidney Colvin, John Keats, London, 1917, p. 257 n. 

*Amy Lowell, John Keats, Boston, 1925, 1, 557. C. L. Finney also 
believes it shows Keats’s “reaction against the poetry of romance in 
general” (The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, 1, 351). 

*“* The golden tongued Romance’ is almost certainly the Faerie Queene ” 
(de Selincourt, p. 542). 
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of Endymion, as everyone knows. Keats had just finished revising 
the first book ; * three books remained to be done; now Keats is say- 
ing he is going to work at them with determination. (He says 
approximately the same thing in his letter to Bailey: “I have sent 
my first book to the Press—and this afternoon shall begin preparing 
the second.”) Here, then, we have, in Keats’s own words, state- 
ments concerning two strains of thought in the sonnet, one con- 
cerned with Lear, the other with his work on Endymion. 

The first element is so clear in the poem that nothing need be 
said about it. But what did Keats expect his brothers to see that 
would show them he was getting at the revision of Hndymion? 
Before copying the sonnet for them he wrote: “I think a little 
change has taken place in my intellect lately—I cannot bear to be 
uninterested or unemployed, I, who for so long a time have been 
addicted to passiveness.” In the poem itself he urges the “ Queen 
of far-away ” to leave melodizing for only one wintry day; then 
he will get back to work. He prays his “ good Genius” > Shakes- 
peare that he may not “ wander in a barren dream ”; he asks for - 
strength “to fly at my desire,” which is the completion of Endy- 
mion, All this agrees. It does show a determination or at least a 
strong desire to “ get at it.” If this is not the correct interpreta- 
tion, then what could George and Tom Keats have been supposed 
to see in the poem or the letter that would show their brother get- 
ting at his work of revision? 

Keats was consciously concerned, as we have seen, with both 
Endymion and Lear. Unconsciously, too, his thoughts of the two 
works were mingled. In lines eleven and twelve of the sonnet he 


writes: 
When I am through the old oak forest gone 
Let me not wander in a barren dream... 


I had always taken the “old oak forest” to be a perfectly obvious 
reference to Lear, until one day I was astonished to realize there is 
no old oak forest in the play. Instead, there is a specific statement 
that Lear is wandering in the storm where “for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush.” ® The word “oak” never appears in Lear 


*See M. B. Forman, ed., Letters, New York, 1935, p. 82. 

5 See Forman, op. cit., p. 29. 

° Furness, Variorum ed., 1, 4, 298-99 a. There is no old oak forest in 
Lear even though Edgar does hide in the “ happy hollow of a tree.” 
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except in the compound “ oak-cleaving,” used in reference to 
lightning.” Why, then, did Keats think there was an oak forest in 
Lear? We have already seen that his thoughts at this time were 
much concerned with Endymion, and in Endymion there is a forest 
made up largely of oaks. When Keats explained to his sister what 
he was doing in the poem, the first thing he thought of telling her 
was that Endymion “ lived solit[a]ry among the trees ...”*® In 
the poem itself he wrote that the hero was wandering “ Through 
wilderness, and woods of mossed oaks.”® Again he says that 
Endymion listened to the wind “that now did stir About the crisped 
oaks full drearily.”*® Thus, though the “old oak forest” was 
probably intended to be a reference to Lear (Keats seems to mean 
simply, “ When I have finished reading Lear”), it is uncon- 
sciously 4 a reference to Endymion. Thoughts of the two works 
were mingled on both the conscious and the unconscious level of his 
mind. 

It has been urged in support of the “accepted” interpretation 
of the sonnet that Keats would not speak of Endymion, which he 
knew to be far from perfect, as “golden tongued ” or “ serene ”; 
that he would not in any case call it an “olden” volume; and 
that his use of the word “ Syren ” shows his sense of the falsity of 
romance. In reply I should admit that perhaps Woodhouse over- 
simplifies when he says that “golden tongued Romance” is a 
reference to Endymion. All difficulties of this sort are removed, 
however, if we understand Keats to be thinking, in the first two 
lines, primarily of the Muse of Romance; it is the Muse who is 
“golden tongued,” “serene,” and “ fair-plumed.” Her volume 
would naturally be called “ olden ” by a romantic poet; and Wood- 
house might have urged that Endymion is an old myth. Again, 
Keats sometimes uses the word “ Syren” as a term of commenda- 
tion, as Milton used it in At a Solemn Music: “ Blest pair of 
syrens.” Keats uses it five times in Hndymion, three times as a 
term of admiration, once in the opposite sense, and once rather 
ambiguously. A close parallel with “Fair-plumed Syren... 


7™See Bartlett, Concordance. ® Endymion, 11, 49. 

® Letter of September 10, 1817. 10 Thid., Iv, 294-95. 

1 The possibility that Keats is consciously referring to Endymion at this 
point may, in my opinion, be eliminated because of his reference to “ Fire ” 
(Lear) in line thirteen. Keats would not jump from poem to play so 
rapidly as this possibility would require. 
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leave melodizing” is his exclamation, “Fair Melody! kind 
Syren!” ?? In the sonnet he calls the “ Syren ” a “ Queen of far- 
away,” which does not suggest disapproval, if he still admired 
romance. That he did admire romance is established by the fact 
that on January 5, 1818, he wrote to his brothers that “ Scott en- 
deavours to throw so interesting and romantic a colouring into 
common and low characters as to give them a touch of the sublime.” 
To Keats, romance is still sublime. 

In addition to all this, we have the fact that nowhere, in all 
the pertinent evidence, do we find any reference to Spenser or the 


Faerie Queene. 
H. E. Briaes 


University of Minnesota 





GEORGE BANCROFT, EARLY CRITIC OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


In the American Quarterly Review for 1827-1828 there appeared 
a series of three articles on German literature which, taken together, 
comprised the most unified, comprehensive, and authoritative 
treatment of the subject to appear in America up to that time. 
From 1800 to 1817 the magazines had carried little more than a 
few translations, notices of publication, and occasional short re- 
views of single authors. Excepting an inconclusive, restricted 
treatment of seven German authors in the Baltimore Portico for 
1816,1 the three articles in the American Quarterly Review stand 
alone as the first survey and evaluation of German literature to 
appear in an American periodical. Comparing the series to pre- 
vious reviews, one authority states: ? 


This is perhaps the most exhaustive treatise of its kind to be found in the 
magazines. ... In breadth and depth, in actual grasp of the subject at 








12 Endymion, tv, 300. 

1See the unsigned review, “On the State of Polite Literature in Ger- 
many,” The Portico, 11 (1817), 217-262. The article concludes that the 
authors considered, among them Schiller, Goethe, and Kotzebue, lack 
imagination, and that “the taste of all Germans is hopelessly deficient.” 
Quoted in 8. H. Goodnight, “German Literature in American Magazines 
Prior to 1846,” Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Iv (1909), 39. 

*S. H. Goodnight, p. 43. 
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hand, it as far surpasses the thoroughly biased sketch of 1816 as the 
latter did that of 1788. ... He of 1828 recognizes a great national 
literature, with its excellences and defects, a people justly celebrated for 
the extent of their learning and their perseverance in its pursuit and works 
which assume an indisputable place among the best that the world has 
produced. 


Under the guise of reviewing six books—Franz Horn’s Die Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit der Deutschen and Umrisse, Wieland’s Sémmt- 
liche Werke, Lessing’s Werke, Bouterwek’s Geschichte der deut- 
schen Poesie und Beredsamkeit, and Heeren’s Andenken an deut- 
sche Historiker,—the anonymous author writes a complete history 
of German literature, tracing the main currents of the Teutonic 
literary tradition from its beginnings to the nineteenth century, 
using about one-third of his space for the purpose of critically 
evaluating the major contemporary and near-contemporary figures.® 

The previously unidentified author of the articles was George 
Bancroft, former Géttingen student (1818-1821), one of the first 
four Americans to study in Germany, frequent contributor to the 
journals, and at the time of the appearance of the series headmaster 
with Joseph Cogswell of the Round Hill School near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, an experimental secondary school modelled on 
Prussian lines. In 1855 Bancroft, then famous as the author of the 
first distinguished history of the United States, collected and pub- 
lished under the title Literary and Historical Miscellames seventeen 
of his early essays and reviews, written during the years 1824-1835. 
Included in the volume is an essay, “ Studies in German Litera- 
ture,” which, upon comparison with the American Quarterly Review 
series, establishes his authorship of them beyond question. The 
addition of material from earlier reviews of Schiller, Goethe, and 
Herder, written for the North American Review, expanded the 1855 
essay to 103 pages as compared with the 78 pages of the original 
series. The space allotted to Schiller was doubled, that given to a 
consideration of Goethe lengthened, and discussion of several minor 
figures, such as Kleist, Gessner, von Miiller, and Hammer, omitted 
entirely. The most important change was Bancroft’s revision of his 


3 American Quarterly Review, 111 (September, 1827), 171-86; mm (March, 
1828), 150-73; rv (September, 1828), 157-91. 

*“Schiller’s Minor Poems,” North American Review, xvix (January, 
1823), 268-80; “ Goethe’s Werke,” ibid., xrx (October, 1824), 303-30; 
“Herder’s Werke,” ibid., xx (January, 1825), 138-60. 
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style, from the flowery rhetoric and strained hyperbole of the early 
reviews to a more concise, restrained, and temperate prose. 

Including the American Quarterly Review series, Bancroft con- 
tributed to the journals between 1823 and 1831 thirteen historical 
and literary essays and reviews, which in amount and level of excel- 
lence sufficed to place him with A. H. Everett, Edward Everett, 
and George Ticknor as one of the most competent of the early 
critics of German literature and one of the pioneers in the intro- 
duction of German thought in the United States. The establish- 
ment of his authorship of the Review articles warrants further 
notice of his critical work, which, had it been continued, might 
have marked him as one of the most significant of American critics 
before 1840. After 1830, however, he turned to his History of the 
United States, the first volume of which appeared in 1834, and 
no more literary criticism came from his pen. 

Russet B. Nye 
Michigan State College 





WASHINGTON IRVING IN MISSISSIPPI 


Irving’s one stop in Vicksburg, Mississippi, at the close of his 
western journey, has apparently gone unnoticed. The Vicksburg 
Advocate & Register for Wednesday, November 21, 1832, tells of 
his arrival on the steamboat Little Rock on the preceding Saturday, 
of a committee of citizens inviting him to dinner, and of his 
declining the invitation. Irving’s letter, which, so far as I know, 
has not been reprinted, is as follows: 


Vicksburg, 17th Nov. 1832. 


Gentlemen—The very kind and hospitable manner in which I have been 
welcomed by the citizens of Vicksburg, on my casual arrival at their port, 
is as flattering as it was unexpected, and nothing but the circumstances of 
my having repeatedly declined invitations from my fellow citizens, at 
various places, to public dinners, prevents my accepting one so evidently 
prompted by a spontaneous emotion of good will. I beg gentlemen you will 
communicate to your fellow citizens on whose behalf you have given me this 
invitation, how sincerely I appreciate this mark of their approbation and 
regard, and that you will accept for yourselves assurances of the high 
respect with which I have the honor to be 


Your ob’t and humble servant, 
Washington Irving. 
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It was later discovered, however, that the boat could not depart 
until the following morning; then “ Mr. Irving consented to join 
a Wine Party at nine in the evening,” says the Editor of the 
Advocate & Register. At the gathering of about thirty gentlemen 
“the sentiment, and the anecdote, the sparkling champaign and 
wit, contributed to the hilarity of the occasion. At a reasonably 
early hour Mr. Irving was reconducted to the boat.” 


WittiAM Bryan GATES 
Texas Technological College 





DON POMPOSO: MR. W. 8. PORTER 


O. Henry’s well-known love of singing once led him into comic 
opera—The Doctor of Alcantara (music by Julius Eichberg, libretto 
by Benjamin E. Woolf), presented in Austin, Texas, at Millet’s 
Opera House on Friday Night, July 23, 1886. The plot of this 
opera is a complex one involving mistaken identity, two imaginary 
murders, and much comic stage business.* 

O. Henry’s role, Don Pomposo, calls for a bass voice and a great 
amount of swagger. Pomposo’s one appearance is at the close of 
Act I, where, as Captain of the Watch, he brings in his men to 
investigate some screaming. His solo, which is interrupted several 
times, leads up to the Finale to Act I. 

If we may judge by the newspaper account next day, 0. Henry’s 
performance was hardly much more than barely competent. From 
the Austin Daily Statesman, which was not niggardly in its praise 
of most of the other singers, he received this faint tribute: “'The 
Don Pomposo of Mr. Porter and his gallant company of gens 
d’armes with wondrous uniformity of uniforms deserve, mention.” ? 


JOSEPH JONES 
Uniwersity of Texas 





1The new and revised edition (Boston, Oliver Ditson, 1879) recommends 
this opera, along with such others as Pinafore, The Sorcerer, and Trial by 
Jury, as being “ just in the line of the rather easy comic operas that can be 
brought out either by professionals or amateurs.” 

* Austin Daily Statesman, July 24, 1886, p. 8. I am indebted to Mr. 
M. V. Gartman of Austin for first calling to my attention the playbill to 
this performance. 


4 
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REVIEWS 


L’ Histoire de Gille de Chyn. By Gautier pE Tournay, edited by 
Epwin B. Puace. Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1941. Pp. ix-+ 218. (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, no. 7.) 


La réédition de ce charmant morceau de jonglerie du XIII° siécle 
s'imposait un siécle aprés son exhumation par le baron de Reiffen- 
berg (1847), quarante ans aprés l’étude critique du savant belge 
C. Liégeois (1903), qui avait prouvé les défauts le cette édition et 
qui avait fait le départ entre l’élément historique et l’imaginatif 
dans notre roman. M. Place s’est acquitté de la tache philologique 
de l’établissement critique du texte et du commentaire détaillé avec 
une science stire et un gotit sobre qui lui assurent la reconnaissance 
de ses collégues d’Amérique et d’Europe. Le travail minutieux 
qu’il a fourni par la collation du ms. unique de la Bibliothéque de 
V’Arsenal, ainsi que ses notes succinctes et le glossaire presque 
complet, s’unit 4 la présentation élégante du volume imprimé pour 
produire la plus agréable des impressions. 

L’ceuvre, qui a la longueur et le style d’un roman de Chrétien, 
n’est assurément pas “the first historico-biographical romance of 
O. F. literature” (p. 11), puisque le St. Thomas de Cantorbéry 
de Garnier de Pont St. Maxence a précédé, mais la premiére 
biographie “romancée” en forme de roman courtois (comme la 
vie de St. Thomas est la premiére biographie légendaire d’un héros 
historique) : nous pouvons observer en elle comment un jongleur 
routiné transforme la matiére historique (4 laquelle M. Place fait 
une place plus généreuse que C. Liégeois: les tournois et la croisade 
de Gilles de Chyn semblent bien étre authentiques) d’aprés les 
clichés littéraires mis en vogue par le roman d’Enéas, Chrétien, 
Marie de France, peut-étre les Chétifs.1 Tout gravite vers le lieu com- 
mun “courtois” dans cet enromancement d’une biographie d’un 
héros local. La matiére biographique précise s’évapore dans ce 
climat de V’aventure pour l’aventure, de l’aventure gratuite et per- 


1 Je note en plus, en fait d’éléments traditionnels, la rime Pentecoste; (une 
feste qui mout) coste 55-6, les sons d’amours chantés en mai 654 seq. 
olivier en France septentrionale 1669, le vers 2445 le jor lor fu maw bains 
temprés (cf. la collection d’exemples de M. R. Lida, RFH 111, 267—l’exemple 
du véritable ‘mauvais bain’ du lai Equitan pourrait étre ajouté), les 
répétitions chiastiques connues par le Roman d’Eneas (p. ex. 2515 Desor 
le flun se sont logié—2527 Desor le flun logié se sont; de méme 623-634; 
3487-8; 5135-50), la description du ‘ vilain’ 3083 seq. comme dans Yvain 
et Auc. et Nic., Véloge du siecle passé courtois et généreux opposée & 
Vaccusation du matérialisme contemporain (4825 seq.)—lieu commun de 
la poésie des troubadours, 
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pétuelle, dont le dynamisme est recherché comme une fin en soi 
(v. le raisonnement 4101-12)—et le style diffus, les redites, les 
situations identiques, sont les conséquences techniques de ce vague 
idéalisme. Une étude plus détaillée de cette technique d’appropria- 
tion “superficielle ” aurait été désirable: p. ex. le lion, emprunté 
4 Yvain, n’intervient pas dans l’action, le héros et le poéte semblent 
se consoler assez facilement (v. 211) de sa mort de martyr, et 4 
la fin du poéme, Gilles de Chyn n’est pas le Chevalier au Lion, 
mais un Lion (1597) tout court. L’éditeur me semble aussi passer 
trop vite sur la valeur de style du poéme qu’il estime “ pedestrian,” 
dénotant “a painstaking craftsman, though by no means a poet 
of distinction.” ‘Tout en ne me faisant nulle illusion sur le style 
maintes fois plat et délayé, je reléverais pourtant l’espéce de verve 
grandiloquente, nuancée d’une self-irony qui ponctue d’un petit 
sourire la narration de faits incroyables (comme dans Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne et Aucassin et Nicolette), p. ex. cette téte de géant 
coupée ou ‘on peiist bien el hanepier Baigner .]. enfant de .V. ans, 
Voire de .VI.’ (précision 4 la Rabelais); l’épisode du départ de 
Gille en mission guerriére pour son suzerain avec la téte mi-lavée 
(v. 4921 seq.) et de sa femme qui le lavoit restant en arriére, en 
effrov; ’énumération, variée par les mots choisis, des effects psycho- 
logiques des coups du héros sur ses victimes (5034 seq.: Le tierce 
st que il mot ne sone, Et le quart si que il Vestone, Et le quint st 
que tl Vafole, Le siste que la teste li vole). Un pas de plus, et nous 
sommes en pleine poésie héroicomique 4 la Pulci. 

Quant a la genése de notre poéme, M. Place me semble donner 
trop de crédit 4 la thése de Bédier, qui va perdant de jour en jour 
son éclat de naguére et qui d’ailleurs n’a été énoncée par son auteur 
que pour les chansons de geste: or, notre poéme est un roman 
courtois légérement matiné d’une geste de croisade, et les chances 
d’une collaboration des clercs et des jongleurs—a condition qu’on 
n’entende cette collaboration d’une facon trés générale, c’est 4 dire 
d’une influence toute spirituelle de l’esprit ecclésiastique sur l’esprit 
du moyen 4ge—sont minimes pour un récit d’aventures séculiéres 
et qui regorge d’esprit séculier (1487 [Gille] ne resembla mie 
convers, 666 Cil n’avoit soing de porter haire): la croisade n’est 
en somme qu’un prétexte 4 des aventures plus fantaisistes encore 
que celles qui se développent en France, l’apparition du Christ 
est conditionnée par l’idée de la Croisade et contrebalance |’intrigue 
amoureuse avec la Comtesse; et l’enterrement soz le marbre a St. 
Guillain . . . tout droit devant le crucifix est la fin réguliére de 
la carriére d’un preux, d’ailleurs, dans le cas de Gille de Chyn, une 
réalité historique de la biographie de ce chevalier. La facon méme 
dont le trouvére parle du saint de grant verité qui habitera doréna- 
vant St. Guillain, n’est past trop convaincante: c’est sur la note 
‘honneur au grand soldat’ (le cors du millor poignor) qu’il clét 
son poéme. Et la sentence Car d’un prodome, ce saves, est un pais 
rengenerés (v. infra ma remarque sur le vers 4647) est une version 
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laicisée de la pieuse croyance a la puissance régénératrice qu’exerce 
sur un pays la présence d’un saint (et méme de son corps, cf. le 
St. Alexis). L’esprit du poéme est nettement laic, tourné vers les 
réalités extérieures et les valeurs de la chevalerie errante. 

Je proposerai plus loin plusieurs corrections au texte, dont le 
nombre est un plaidoyer, pas du tout contre l’éditeur, qui a fait 
excellente besogne, mais en faveur d’une critique sérieuse, visant 
a& un texte définitif, comme elle était d’usage 4 l’époque de G. 
Paris—Tobler (le texte me semble mériter un traitement méticu- 
leux). Je discuterai d’abord deux questions d’ordre général, ayant 
trait 4 des difficultés inhérentes 4 V’édition de textes médiévaux par 
des critiques modernes: il s’agit du traitement des dé xowod et des 
discours indirects-directs, c’est 4 dire de cas ot les procédés de 
Véditeur moderne tendent 4 introduire une fausse précision 14 ov le 
moyen age a connu |’indécision, le flottement. Soit un cas comme 
4263 que M. Place imprime ainsi: Tolir li veut [Voncle] sa teneiire: 
Par force veut et par droiture—mais il est clair que sa tenéure 
appartient aussi bien a tolir li veut qu’a par force veut. Nos pro- 
cédés modernes ont un effet de ‘ rationalisation ’ néfaste sur le texte 
ancien: il faudrait, pour respecter la fluidité médiévale, soit ne pas 
mettre d’interponction du tout, soit un signe particulier (1’ac- 
colade?), affecté 4 la construction dd xowov. De méme 4348: In 
camps est vos et la dame a {Sa terre} a pais toz jors tenrra; 4943: 
Et li quens viant a Vencontrer {Angois qu’tl parentre en sa terre} 
Ii vient en contre; 5135 Tant qu’tl a salaine reprise {A ceste 
besoigne} a emprise Dont il bien cuide a cief venir. Un phénoméne 
également délicat est celui de Valternance des discours directs et 
indirects: Tobler dans ses Vermischte Beitrige 1, 39 a traité de 
ces cas comme d’une “alternance” ou d’un mélange des deux 
styles—mais l’idée de mélange méme est un parti-pris moderne qui 
violente le flou du conteur médiéval, chez qui en général le discours 
direct se détache graduellement de l’indirect, quitte 4 retomber 
quelquefois dans ce dernier, et qui a méme connu un troisiéme 
mode, laissé inexpliqué par Tobler, la transposition au style indirect 
libre. La notion de deux ou trois systémes nettement distincts est 
étrangére au moyen 4ge et les guillemets modernes sont trop incisifs, 
trop ‘ décisifs.’* Cp. plutét la fagon dont l’éditeur imprime 1370 
seq.: A la dame lez a mostrees [une coverture et une cote]. Quant 
ele lez a esguardees: ‘ Mout li est bon et bien li siet,’ Et li sergans 


*Un poete moderne semble avoir senti l’arbitraire des guillemets: 
Stéphane Mallarmé dans L’Aprés-midi d’un faune introduit des réves en 
style indirect ou direct, mais avec des guillemets dans les deuwr cas, et a 
soin d’attirer, par l’impression en majuscules, notre attention sur le verbe 
(ou substantif semiverbal) auquel sont subordonnés les réves, p. ex.: 


CONTEZ 


” 


“ Que je coupais ici les creux roseaux domptés... 
O nymphes, regonflons des SOUVENIRS divers. 
“Mon eil, trouant les joues, dardait chaque encolure.. .’ 


fy 
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s’en fatt mout liet—il est évident que 1372 appartient a la narration 
(qui continue avec et), mais est en méme temps le discours de la 
dame transposé en style indirect libre—donc les guillemets sont 
faux. (On aurait aussi bien pu, dans le passage 2890 Mande Gillon 
.. - Qwil vigne a lt isnelement, Car ele veut a lui parler, encadrer 
le dernier vers dans des guillemets.) Combien ils interrompent 
le cours du discours, cela nous est démontré par 1778 seq.: Se li a 
dit que Jhesu-Cris, Si com tiesmoign[e] li escris, ‘Par ses lettrez 
vous prie et mande. .. ..—l’éditeur a introduit les guillemets dans 
la phrase & partir du moment ow le vous indiquait le discours 
direct—n’empéche que cette phrase est en méme temps indirecte 
(que!) et directe, et ce n’est qu’a mesure que la période procéde, 
que le que introducteur est oublié. Les guillemets interrompent un 
développement imperceptible. Dans le passage 3047 seq. au rot 
vint une espie Qui li noncha que Noradins ... Le cutde avoir 
pris a la trape, Car il li sont mout pres voisin A .rxx. mile Sarrazin 
Qui devant Triple sont venu. ‘Ja ont leur siege tenu .vitt. jors 
entiers ; or lez sequeure, Sace de voir que trop demeure ...’ ’éditeur 
introduit des guillemets au v. 3055 et imagine que l’espie parle 
par un interpréte,—supposition gratuite (v. ma note plus bas): 
il s’agit tout simplement de discours indirect libre (transposé) ; 
or les sequere emprunte le subjonctif au discours direct, la 3° pers. 
(au lieu de la 2°) est due 4 la transposition. Méme dans des cas 
comme 4303: Se li a dit mout bonement Que li chevaliers n'a 
droiture En ce qu'il claime: ‘Tot parjure L’en fera.. .’, ou 
4483: Li quens de Bar s’est aatis Qu’tl n’avra pas demain le pris; 
‘ Ains l’'avera Baudous de Rains ; Le pris Ven doins tout premerains’ 
Vintroduction des guillemets produit un choc trop violent. I 
faudrait probablement, 4 moins qu’on ne mette en italique ou entre 
guillements les mots non transposés (comme le fait le reportage 
moderne), ne pas introduire de signe du tout.? 


Je propose la correction des legons suivantes: 


33 ms.: [celui qui aurait vu le jeune Gille si laid], Il desist bien qu’il ne 
vosist Nule coze qui Dia fesist. L’éd. pense & cose au sens de ‘ human 
being ’—non: il n’aurait voulu de nulle chose créée par Dieu (vul- 
gairement parlant, l’aspect de Gilles l’aurait dégofité de tout). Lire 
que au lieu de qui comme 76, 880, 2030. 

626: ne faudrait-il pas lire bonté au lieu de biauté en vue de 633-4? 


880: Qui vous feroie long aconte—corriger qui en que, mettre un point 
aprés 879 et un point d’interrogation aprés 880: ‘que vous ferais-je 
un long rapport?’, cf. 4473, 5189. 

1513 ms.: Son chevalier prison le done—ne pas corriger le en li et com- 
prendre: ‘il le [le cheval] donne 4 son chevalier comme prisonnier.’ 








*Tl y a encore un troisiéme cas ou l’orthographe moderne introduit des 
alternatives catégoriques au lieu de la souplesse médiévale: nous écrivons 
les noms propres par majuscules en les distinguant ainsi des appellatifs— 
cest un aut-aut catégorique. Or le moyen Age connait des appellatifs en 
passe de devenir des noms propres, telle la Béatrice de la Vita Nuova, qui 
est aussi une beatrice (j’ai insisté & plusieurs reprises sur ce point, cf, en 
dernier lieu MLN 1942, p. 246 note). 
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2377 : 


2477: 


4406: 


1729: 


1964: 
2000 ms.: (De .xv. rains ert, ce m’est viere.) Li ch]s qu’il loe tant et prise 


2786: 
2991: 


3227 : 


3529: 


3843: 


4320: 


4710: 
4837: 


5064: 
5291: 


5300: 
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au lieu de corriger en souvenir, laisser Gilles de Cyn en son venir, 
Un poi devant la mienuit: G. se couche ‘quand il rentre chez lui,’ 
ef. en son venir 801, 2257, en son premier poindre 4741. 


laisser mais, qui appartient & remanoir: ‘rester plus longtemps.’ 


Si compeignon cornent la prise. L’éd. corrige Li chevatier, biffe tant 
et met un point aprés 1999 et une virgule aprés compeignon au 
v. 2001. Il faut suppléer chers [= cerf] et comprendre De .av. rains 
ert ... Li chers, sans metre de point aprés 1999. De méme, pas de 
virgule au v. 2001: ‘ses compaignons cornent. : 


Ne sorent mot quant embatwu Se sont sor iaus. L’éd. corrige 
sonent, mais la situation identique 4166 ne sevent mot, s’ont encon- 
tré .C. escarrans est bien expliquée par l’éd.: ‘ they have no infor- 
mation’ (i.e. they are in a state of total ignorance regarding the 
ambush awaiting them)—donc laisser sorent dans notre passage. 

A Vencauchier mout les en haite—lire enhaite ‘il les encourage.’ 

lire nen @ droit. 

lire virent (: timrrent) au lieu de voient, cf. l’assonance perdirent: 
vinrrent 1720-1. 

[A Dameldiu prent a proier Et a sa Mere escortement...] Qw’il 


le deffende de torment. Ne pas corriger en deffendent et mettre 3174 


entre parenthéses (ou virgules). 

[Signor, ... car me ditez] Ou par ont vow [une lettre illisible] 
gaiens venistez? Corriger ou, en par ont [= -unde], non pas en ou, 
par ou. . 

[Parlé ont mout et d’un et d’el Le jor, et de bien et de mel] Ne 
se sert pas tant entremetre [Que le puist en la voie metre De 8’ 
amour]. L’éd. met un point aprés mel et rattache se & entremettre: 
s’entremetre tant (rég.) ne sert pas que [cela, le s’entremettre] le 
[= la] puist.... Je corrigerais sert en set (-r- adventice?) et 
bifferais le point aprés mel: ‘et elle ne sait s’aviser ni de bien ni 
de mal autant qu’il faut pour le [masc., sc. Gille!] mettre sur la 
WH. «3° 

[mout grant joie demena] De ce quil ot de sa maisnie. L’éd. 
imprime: De ce qu’t Vot de sa m. Plutét: De ce qu’il [V’Jot... 
‘de ce qu’il l’avait [comme membre] de sa m.’ 

Li chevaliers atant jura Gille de Chin; tost len leva. L’éd. corrige 
s’en leva, mais peut-étre l’enlever = ‘ l’achever’ [sc. le serment], cf. 
fr. mod. enlever (lestement) un air etc. 

celui qui vaincra dans le tournoi aura un cheval blanc, un esper- 
vier—le troisiéme prix, qui pourtant apparait 4604 et 4623 sous 
forme d’un (grand) ours, manque ici, puisque dans Cil Vavera nt 
faurra mie le V ne peut se rapporter qu’a l’amie mentionnée 4405 
(le chevalier combat Par remembrance de s’amie)—le vers 4406 
doit done étre une altération plaisante due au copiste, qui aura mis 

‘il Yaura sans faute, son amie’ & la place de J. ours avra, n't 
faurra mie. 

Puis le repaire de Gillon [N’atarga mie longuement]. Lire Por 
au lieu de Puis? 

corriger enuie ‘sorrow’ en envie (: maudie), qui peut trés bien 
se dire des avares. 

et li lor keurt seure—lire et il. 

com il retraite, corrigé en que . . . — peut-étre com = ‘ comme &i, 
pour signifier que, [cil se retire, se recroit]. 

[Et li quens de Hainau pris a Un parlement, au duc, de pais] 
Par la guerre qui ne soit mais. L’éd. corrige par en por et imprime 
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qu’s = por qui (=qu'il ne soit mais la guerre). Je préfére con- 
server par: ‘qu'il [le parlement, entre les deux partis] ne soit plus 
par la guerre’ (que leurs contacts ne soient plus de nature 
guerriére). 

5333: Qwil veulent ciaxw de cha sor corre. Lire sorcorre; quand la 
préposition est séparée du verbe, elle prend la forme tonique seure 
(lor keurt seure). 


Une interprétation différente du texte établi me semble nécessaire 
dans les passages suivants: 


408: et point de sa bacelerie ‘ et fleurit de jeunesse’ (le point, explétif 
de la négation, sans celle-ci, me semble dur). 


799: Et que il visaument le voie, non pas ‘ visibly,’ mais = par avision 
‘en songe,’ cf. God. s.v. visalment. 

966: Lez piez lor lievent de la place: lor pas = lors, mais = leur (se 
rapportant & cil proleptique 964), comme I’enseigne le glossaire s. v. 
lever. 


1492: Cascuns dez autres une emporte, non pas ‘ch. emporte une des 
autres (lances),’ mais ‘ch. des autres [hommes] emporte une 
[lance] ?’ 

1791: [Pau reconnoissent lor mesfait,] Si remetent ciax en eshait, 
[Qui por s’amor sont en la terre En painne, en travail et en guerre] 
non pas ‘i.e. by slaying them they send him to Paradise,’ ce qui 
serait assez cynique, mais ‘peu [parmi les Juifs et paiens] re- 
connaissent leur péché [en se convertant] et [ainsi, par leur conver- 
sion] réjouissent les croisés chrétiens.’ 

1870: [Nus hom n’estroit joians ne liés] Se le vist, n’en fust pensanz, 
[Tant par estoit sez cuers dolans], non pas ‘she would not be think- 
ing of it (if a man were witness .. .),’ mais ‘personne qui fit 
joyeux [avant de la voir] ne serait devenu, aprés l’avoir vue, pensif 
(= triste).’ 

2012: Mais peu Ven est: la traduction ‘but he pays but little heed’ 
est correcte, mais l’ ne se rapporte pas au comte, mais & Gille (‘ peu 
lui en chaut’). 

2031: [Qui cest conseil vous a doné...,] De vostre vie ne li caille, 
traduire, non pas ‘may he not be concerned for your life,’ mais = 
ne li chaut, F A. Schulze, ZFSp (1927), p. 485 et Behrens-Fest- 
schrift (1929), p. 159. 

2254-7: L’éd. imprime: ‘ Sire, sire, car le mandés,’ Fait ele, ‘se voz 
commandés Quw’il vigne a voz se detenir Le porriez ore en son venir,’ 
tout en se heurtant a se detenir. Je comprends ‘... le mandés... 
[se vos commandés = s’il vous plait, cf. 3920 sil comande] qu’tl 
vigne a vos, se [= pour voir si] detenir le porriez....’ Cf. mande 
... qwil vigne a li 2890-1, li mande . . . qwil vigne 3488-91. 

2674: {La reine ne savait pas cacher son inclination, mais Gilles de Cyn 
sagez estoit,] Car bien tenoit le siecle et li. Lr’éditeur traduit 
siécle par ‘ people-at-large.’ Je comprends plutét ‘le code de con- 
venances mondaines ’: sa sagesse consiste 4 manier et la femme et les 
convenances. Cf. God. s.v. siecle ‘expérience mondaine.’ 

2924-8: Ht la roine ne li lait [sc. partir] Gille s’aeure mal dehait Quant 
aveuc li ja demora Se ensi non que il dira La roine bien li otroie. 
L’éditeur met un point aprés 2924, un point-virgule aprés 2927, et 
imprime 2925 Gilles s’aeure,—mal dehait!— ‘Since she so adores 
Gilles—curses on her!—since he will now remain with her (demora 
= demorra?) ...’ —mais ‘s’adorer quelqu’un’ serait surprenant. 


Je crois & aeurer au sens ‘ souhaiter’ (sens, il est vrai inattesté— 
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3949: 


4021: 


4346: 


4466: 
4631: 


5097: 


5225: 
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& moins qu’on ne construise un verbe *aiirer = augurare paralléle 
& l’anc. prov. aurar, a. esp. agorar), et j’imprimerais G. s’aewre mal 
dehait ‘G. se souhaite le malheur [parce qu'il est déja resté si long- 
temps].’ Les deux vers 2925-6 forment une parenthése s’intercalant 
entre la phrase Ht la roine ne li lait et Se ensi non, que il dira. . . 
‘et la reine ne lui permet pas de partir . . . & l’exception de ceci 
[de partir], la reine lui concéde tout ce qu’il demandera.’ Par consé- 
quent, virgule aprés lait et les vers 2925-6 entre parenthéses. 

‘ Dehait’ fait il, ‘li daarrains Devant iaus toz port le destrier.’ 
L’éditeur comprend dehait li d. [qui] ... port. Je mets un double 
point aprés li d.: ‘maudit soit le dernier [qui arrive & la bataille]! 
[Qu’il soit puni en devant,] en présence des ennemis, mener le cheval 
[comme s’il était un écuyer]! ’ 

Dusquez tentes—le manque de l’article surprend. Lire dusqu’ez 
[= en les], cf. dusquez es vignes 4466. 

il, se rapportant a les gardes, est un exemple a. fr. de l’épicéne 
(cf. un enseigne, un trompette), cf. Spitzer, Bibl. arch. rom. u, 
2, pass. 

dusquez es vignes. I] me semble avoir lu quelque part vignes au 
sens de ‘ lieux d’aisance,’ mais je n’ai pas d’évidence & fournir. 

Jherusalem : ahem [= ahan] témoigne pour la prononciation du 
nom de ville en d, cf. angl. bedlam (<a. fr. Betlaé = Bethléhém). 

[Com cil qui plus veut faire d@armez] Qw’il n’avoit fait devant 
assez. L’éditeur commente: qu’ ‘when.’ Plutét plus ... que: 
‘comme celui qui veut faire beaucoup (assez) plus d’exploits d’armes 
qu'il n’avait fait auparavent.’ 

dont = donc, donques? 


Remarques sur le commentaire et le glossaire: 


197: 


299: 


832: 


837: 


838: 


effors au cas oblique n’est pas une licence poétique, mais le post- 
verbal normal, tiré de l’anc. fr. esforcier = *exfortiare. De méme 
fons, 687 etc., est le neutre lat. vulg. fundus-oris (au lieu de 
fundus-+), qui survit aussi dans le verbe effondrer. 

viaire ‘face’ et viere ‘opinion’ sont considérés par l’éditeur 
comme un seul mot, bien que le premier ne rime qu’avec -ai- et le 
second ne rime qu’avec -te-; pour le premier mot 1]’étymologie 
vitalia ‘ vitals’ s’impose (REW 9386), pour le second aucune expli- 
cation tout & fait satisfaisante n’a été donnée (videatur, *vid-eartum 
etc.). 

entr’eurs (: vieleurs) ne peut étre = entr’eus, le reflet de illos 
étant dans notre texte iaus. Donc = entrues ‘pendant ce temps,’ 
avec -r- graphique (la rime vieleurs doit probablement étre lue 
vieleus, cf. la remarque ci-dessous au v. 877 et le type fr. violoneur). 

[ses cuers] ne li puet dire: péoir au sens de ‘ étre capable de se 
contenir,’ qui dérive du sens a, fr. ‘avoir de la place dans, avoir la 
capacité de, contenir,’ cf. E. Weber, Uber den Gebrauch von devoir, 
laissier, pouvoir (Berlin 1879), pp. 19-22 et A. Barth, Festschr. L. 
Gauchat (1926), p. 248 seq. 

Que li saint sonent a Veglise. saint ‘ church bells’ est donné sous 
saint ‘saint.’ Il faut évidemment comprendre seing (< fr. tocsin) 
‘cloche’ = signum et le -t- du copiste montre une fausse extraction 
de l’obl. plur. sains ‘ signes,’ qui avait convergé & ce moment-la, aprés 
Vévolution -z < -8, avec sainz = sanctos. 

por afaire le Diu servise, pas = por faire, mais = ‘ pour l’affaire 
du service de Dieu,’ cf. Tobl.-Lomm. s.v. afaire ‘zur Umschreibung 
der Person’ (le Dieu service est personnifié). 
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li quens de Vale—ne s’agit-il pas des régions allemandes (Ost-, 
West-) Falen? De méme Aubourg = Hohenburg, Homburg, cf. pour 
la chute de h- : V’ante 942 = la han(s) te. 

Julers : delés—la remarque sur la chute de I’ r (v. 459) peut étre 
appliquée aussi 4 vergiet 1667, qui ne s’explique qu’a partir d’un 
vergie(r)s, & dainter (2947: mengier), forme hypercorrecte pour 
daintié = dignitate (fr. mod. daimtiers), et, enfin au fr. estrier (fr. 
mod. étrier) = estrié (<i *streup). 

je m’explique ques que(s) par *que ques (= que que + -s adver- 
bial, cf. 3718 fors quez, 5404 quanquez) avec production d’un -s- 
& Vintérieur du mot par assimilation & I’ -s final. 

repueent pas ‘to be able again’ mais ‘. . . & leur tour,’ de méme 
rent 1219 ‘donne de son cété’ et recroit 1902 (pas ‘to declare one- 
self vanquished’): il ne s’agit pas de ‘se recroire,’ mais de ‘ croire 
de son cété.’ 

conseilla: pas ‘to advise,’ mais ‘murmurer,’ cf. a conseil 1452. 

presenta ne contient pas un ‘ loose use’ du passé, mais le leitmotif 
de cet épisode, cf. 1553, 1648. 

& noter la rime repus: sus (9: @). 

[se je ai fait mal ne folie] Ne la tornez a vilonnie, Je trouve ici 
un la acc, du pron. fém., se rapportant & folie, ce qui contredit la 
remarque de l’introduction, p. 3: “no examples of la.” Un la 
local n’est pas probable. 

le que aprés quand n’est pas une simple variation en a. fr., mais 
indique la concomitance de deux faits dans l’hypothése (‘si vous 
aviez 50 ans et que [en méme temps] vos cheveux grisonnassent’), 
de méme 1973, 3692, 5430. 

a icest mot: il faut interpréter ‘en ce moment, alors,’ cf. Ebeling, 
Auberee, rem. au v. 315. 

neusme : |’ -s- purement graphique, remplace un -f- également 
amui (cf. acon(s)te 2635, erst 3039). 

estremie, corrigé en escremie, pourrait aussi étre estormie, cf. 
fermer > fremer. 

qui miex miex ne contient pas cui: ‘qui [monta] mieux [monta] 
mieux,’ cf. 4051. 

s’en vont tertrez et vax—il n’y a ici pas de membre de phrase 
‘ extra-grammatical,’ mais lobjet intérieur régulier en a, fr., ef. 
aussi lez saus menus 2347. 

par nul assens—plutét que ‘ agreement,’ traduire ‘ facgon, maniére’ 
(God.). 

ars ‘shoulders’ est mentionné sous arc=arcus. II s’agit d’un 
mot indépendant, = lat. armus, FEW. 

Gilles de Cyn fu bien porquis: porquerre pas ‘hasten, cause to 
hurry,’ mais se porquerre de ‘ se pourvoir, se mettre en peine d’avoir ’ 
(God.). 

il faudrait traduire espie, non pas par ‘spy,’ mais par ‘ (foreign) 
agent, intelligence officer ’—ce qui rend superflu la proposition de 
Véditeur de comprendre que l’espie (qui n’est pas un étranger! ) 
parlat par interpréte. 

tyrant est probablement synonyme avec ‘ géant,’ cf. le sens ‘ bour- 
reau au propre et au fig.’ (God.). 

Ne savoit mie tres bien Vestre: non pas ‘he did not understand 
... its [se. of the cave] being so [without an entrance],’ mais ‘la 
nature du lieu’ comme 2351 tout son estre ‘la nature d’un homme.’ 

regnez est peut-étre du masc. 
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ociere inf. (: fiere = feriat) me semble suspect: plutét graphie 
hypercorrecte pour ocire (: fire), cf. mire = mereat et entir 1789. 
De méme aviere : desiere 2124-5 pourraient étre lus avec -i-. 

sur esmarve voir MLN 1943. 

[Ele n’a pas fardé le vis, Mais flor de rose et flor de lis] N’atent 
noient a sa biautet ‘for her beauty she doesn’t wait at all upon the 
rose and the lily’ (i.e. she is not at all dependent upon unguents 
.. -)—mais les féminins ayant généralement le nom. sans -s (v. la 
note de l’éditeur au v. 559), flor... et flor... sont les sujets de la 
phrase: en oubliant la jeune fille et l’industrie américaines, nous obte- 
nons: ‘rose et lys n’atteint (n’approche pas &) sa beauté.’ Atent 
= ‘ atteint.’ 

taierme. L’éditeur corrige taverne—mais les rixes entre militaires 
étaient-elles permises justement 1& ou elles avaient le plus ce 
chance de détruire le prestige de la classe militaire? J’hésite a 
proposer *caierne = quaterna (cf. cahier de quaternum) dans un 
sens apparenté & celui de l’anc. prov. cazerna ‘ groupe de quatre’ 
(cf. a. fr. querregnon ‘ carré d’hommes’ = quatrin-io) ‘ loge de quatre 
soldats, caserne’ (d’ou le fr. mod. caserne a été emprunté sous 
Louis XIV). L’isolement de la forme a. fr. et l’ancienneté du 
transfert sémantique impliqué dans cette hypothése surprendraient. 

Vers la roine mout s’en trent. Lire s’enirent avec God., qui n’a 
que notre passage. Cp. plus haut 2477 s’enhaite. 

escondire, pas ‘ to hide,’ mais ‘ s’excuser,’ cf. God. 


Grant lapidé de Turs i font: lapidé ‘slaughter, destruction’ est 
probablement un ‘nonce word,’ qui est dérivé de la construction 
(4871) Perdu i ot e gaaigné Maint cheval mort et mehaignié, (2462) 
Onqu’a terre not descendu ‘il n’y eut pas de descendu (de personne 
qui fat descendue)’ >‘ il n’y eut pas de descente.’ Peut-étre qu’on 
trouvera plus d’exemples de cette formation intéressante. 

Perdu ara partans sa tere: partans pas ‘ by leaving,’ mais = par- 
tant ‘par la, ainsi’ (God.). De méme 5352. 

Gilles a dit au justicier Laissiez vassal vo manechier. L’éditeur 
admet que le discours direct commence avec Laissiez, vassal, ... , 
mais alors on ne comprend pas pourquoi ces paroles s’adresseraient 
au justicier. Je ferais commencer le discours avec les mots. Aw 
justicier ... ‘laissez, vassal, les menaces au justicier.’ Le v. 4315 
Or lor fait les saints aporter se rattacherait alors au justicier men- 
tionné 4301 et 4313. 

souaing dans la phrase [Li dus de Louvaing] Qui n’estoit pas 
plains de souaing—je propose, avec toute réserve, de sowaing = de 
supino (a. fr. sovin) et plains = planus ‘abattu a plat.’ (-é de 
-inus en rime avec -é de -anus?) 

se li fait sez gages ravoir. Dans le duel judiciaire les deux partis 
déposent des gages pour garantir la soumission & l’ordre du duel, ef. 
en dernier lieu B. Schwineképer, “ Der Handschuh” (1938) sur la 
vadiatio, pp. 95, seq. 


4911-9: Voirs es que Gautiers li Cordiers Traita la matiere premiers 


De mon signor Gille de Cin; Mais il n’en fist mie la fin De lui 
ne de tote la some, Car la gloze dit, et la some: ‘ Gilles de Cin fut 
st parfais Caine par parole ne par fais Ne fu onques en lui repris.’ 
L’éditeur s’est laissé leurrer par l’idée que les deux lui du passage 
pourraient représenter un ‘it,’ & savoir le poéme sur G. de Chyn, ce 
qui l’induit 4 traduire le discours direct: ‘ Gilles de Chin was so per- 
fect that never by word or deed was he blamed in it (. .. i.e. in the 
composition on Gilles de Chin... ; therefore no bad thing [maus] 
was noted by him [Gautier le Cordier])’ et & admettre que l’épisode 
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de la jeunesse peu promettante de notre héros a été ajouté par notre 
poéte. Tout cela est en l’air: lui est tout simplement un pron. masc. 
se rapportant au héros: c’est en lui qu’on ne pouvait trouver faute 
(aine par parole ne par fais ‘ni dans ses paroles ni dans ses actes’). 
Ce que notre poéte dit pour se distinguer de Gautier le Cordier, c’est 
que celui-ci a la priorité du traitement de la matiére, mais lui, 
Gautier de Tournay, a ajouté la fin (le raffinement, la finesse lit- 
téraire) de lui (du héros de roman) et de tote la some (de toute 
son histoire). car la gloze (le roman tel qu’il vient des mains de 
Gautier le Cordier—cette glose sur Vhistoire (glose n’est done pas 
vague du tout, cf. sur glose par rapport au ‘texte’ ou & la lettre 
biblique ZRPh Liv, 238) —s’accorde avec la some méme, le sujet, 
en renvendiquant pour le héros la perfection: le jongleur méle 
habilement la louange de soi-méme & l’appréciation de son prédeces- 
seur: son roman n’est qu’une glose, mais une glose en harmonie avec 
le texte original (la some) de Vhistoire—les deux récits, avec une 
fidélité égale & la vérité chantent le chevalier sans reproche que fut 
le protagoniste. Le trouvére s’efface devant son héros. De méme, & 
la fin du poéme, je n’interpréterais pas le vers 5544 [Por ce s’entre- 
mist du trover Qwil voloit faire grant honnor Le cors du meillor 
poigneor Qui onquez fust en terre mis,] Au jor qwil fu de meillor 
pris comme se rapportant au trouvére (qui aurait écrit ‘on the 
anniversary of his death?’): c’est le meilleur des héros 4 1l’époque 
de son dxun (au jor quil fu de meillor pris) qu’il chante (son 
enfance peu gracieuse et la maladie de la fin sont en effet peu 
développés dans le poéme). 


Je propose une ponctuation différente de celle de l’éditeur (en 
tant qu’elle implique une construction meilleure de la phrase) dans 
les passages suivants: 


virgule aprés 22, omettre la virgule aprés 23; point aprés 26; 
transporter le point-virgule de 174 4 173, de méme de 199 & 200 (cf. 
203), la virgule de 364 & 363; 1421 virgule aprés ot (‘il y eut tant 
de chevaliers, mais..., [il fallait qu’y apparat Gille]) ; 2625 virgule 
au lieu du point; aprés 2975 un point, aprés 2976 virgule (fu au 
commencement d’une phrase?); mettre le vers 2645 entre paren- 
théses et au v. 2646 des virgules avant et aprés les mots poés savoir; 
3011 introduire une parenthése aprés ot (de sorte que tant en i ot 
se continue au v. 3016 par de mes...) ; omettre les guillemets a la fin 
de 3231 et au commencement de 3231; 3238 virgule au lieu du 
point; 3243 omettre le point; 3245 un point au lieu de la virgule 
(cela évite un partitif au sujet: des pélerins, par trop moderne) ; 
mettre entre parenthéses les mots de tote 3496 & bele 3497; 3678 
biffer le point; 3814 transposer la virgule aprés ot (ainsi lez saus 
menus dépend de errant, cf. plus haut la remarque sur le v. 2475) ; 
3818 virgule aprés l’avoit, 3819 biffer la virgule aprés Gillez, point- 
virgule aprés lui (cf. pour le sens 3820 cascuns son per ...); 3989 
virgule au lieu du point-virgule; 4291 virgule aprés volentiers et 
envis (formule épique ‘a non 6’); 4647 mettre des virgules aprés 
prodome et savés (cf. plus haut pour le sens de l’adage; 4873 virgule 
au lieu du point, le v. 4874 entre parenthéses; 4959 virgule au lieu 
du point (s’arme 4690 avec pronom atone au commencement d’une 
phrase surprendrait) ; 4969 guillemets. 


Les fautes d’impression dans le texte critique sont excessivement 





346 1. abati; 3841. tant; 3901. querre; 52551. en; p. 157 s. v. argaise 
lire esp. algaida. 


Lro SPITZER 
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Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts . . . MOMXXXVI / XL. 
Herausgegeben von Ernst BEuTLER. Halle: Niemeyer, 1940. 
719 pp. 


Kurz vor Torschlu8 iiber Sibirien kam mir diese umfangreiche 
und nicht nur auferlich gewichtige Sammlung von Aufsitzen, die 
eingehend zu besprechen schon der zur Verfiigung stehende Raum 
verbieten wiirde. So sei wenigstens der Bereich ihrer Gebiete 
erwihnt: Janentzky schreibt iiber Tragik, Komik und Humor, 
Kayser iiber die Heidebilder der Droste, Koch iiber Rilke, Muschg 
iiber Keller und Gotthelf, Rehm iiber Jean Paul und Dostojewski, 
Unger iiber “ Heilige Wehmut” in der Romantik. Von den 
Aufsitzen tiber Goethe (Lipps: Farbenlehre; May: Wahlverwandt- 
schaften; Weniger: Goethe u. die Generale; Petersen: Helena u. 
Mephisto; Beutler: Frankfurter Faustplan) mag ein Bericht tiber 
die beiden letzten nicht unwillkommen sein, da das Buch wahr- 
scheinlich auf absehbare Zeit den Fachgenossen unzuginglich sein 
wird. 

Julius Petersen (der nunmehr Betrauerte) sucht zu erweisen, 
welche Rolle Mephisto im Helenadrama spielt und warum er durch 
die (scheinbare) Befriedigung Fausts seine Wette nicht gewinnt. 
Auf Grund einer umfanglichen Kontrastierung vom ersten Auftre- 
ten des “ Bildes” der Helena und der wechselnden Plane fiir 
“ Zwischenspiel ” und “ Dritten Akt” und gestiitzt auf das Zitat 
iiber den “schénen Menschen” aus der Winckelmann-Biographie 
(Absatz “Schénheit ”) glaubt P. annehmen zu diirfen dag F. in 
Helena nicht Traumbesitz ergreife, sondern—wie zuvor Magier, 
spater Heerfiihrer—nun Dichter werde und die Vermihlung klas- 
sischer Form mit nordischem Geiste vollziehe. Seine Argumente 
sind bestechend, besonders die am 18. Jan. 1832 von Goethe nieder- 
geschriebenen Verse “ Der Zaubrer fordert . . .” (Jubilaiumsausg. 
Iv, 113), aber dennoch nicht vollig iiberzeugend, der Gedankengang 
der Untersuchung indessen viel zu verwickelt als da& er hier auch 
nur annahernd wiedergegeben werden kénnte. 

Wichtiger noch fiir das Faustwerk als Ganzes scheint mir der 
Aufsatz von Ernst Beutler iiber den Frankfurter Faustplan durch 
die Neuwertung der Gretchen-Erlésungshandlung. Er geht aus 
von der stairkeren Auswertung der Berichte iiber die Kinder- 
morderin Susanna Margaretha Brandt, das Urbild Gretchens, das 
schon B’s Faustausgabe kurz herangezogen hatte. Nicht nur 
Goethes Familie sondern auch seine nichste Umgebung haben 
tiitigen Anteil an diesem Kriminalfall genommen, von dem der 
Dichter alles Umstindliche und Kriminelle sorgfaltig entfernt zum 
Vorteil des Seelischen, ein Zeichen, wie sehr, nach B’s Auffassung, 
seine eigne Seele, zumal bei der értlichen Nahe der Einkerkerung, 
Verhandlung und Hinrichtung, erschiittert worden ist. Das furcht- 
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bare Wort “Sie ist die erste nicht” mit seiner Geringschatzung 
eines Menschenlebens und Weibesherzens ruft nicht nur Emporung 
bei ihm hervor, die in der Scene “ Triiber Tag, Feld” ihre Klage 
zum Himmel schreit, sondern gweifelsohne zugleich eine Gegen- 
wertung des Weibes als bildende Formerin des Mannes, ja als 
Mittlerin zwischen ihm und Gott. Ihre Liebe ist groB genug, nicht 
nur das an ihr vergangene Verbrechen zu vergeben, sondern sogar 
F, zu entsiihnem und aufwirts zu fiihren (“ Wenn er dich ahnet, 
folgt er nach”). Sie bleibt trotz Irrung dem Ewigen, Ungeteilten 
nahe, wenn er in Verselbstung, Titanismus, Weltsucht dem abgefal- 
lenen Engel gleicht; ihrer Mutterschaft steht er als der “ groBe 
Hans ” gegeniiber, der wieder Kind werden und unter die “ Seligen 
Knaben” aufgenommen werden muf, ehe er sich in Liebe 
entselbstet. 

Beutler macht sich und uns die Aufgabe nicht leicht. Seine 
Darstellung schlingt die Faden ihrer Beweisfiihrung durch die 
Irrwege und Annaherungen der Faustinterpretationen des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, aber gewinnt dadurch einerseits Kontrastierung 
gegen zeitgebundene Meinung, andrerseits Bestitigung tastender 
Kronzeugen. Sein Gedankengang ist etwa folgender: 

Die Konzeption des F. reicht in die Straf’burger Zeit hinab 
(Dichtung und Wahrheit x, Absatz 28): Titanismus, Universi- 
titskolorit, Magie. Helena gehért zum Altesten Bestandteil, aber 
unklassisch, als Titanin, etwa wie sie Feustking als “ Mutter der 
Epikurey ” gegen Gottfried Arnold heraufbeschwort und wie sie 
der Lilith ihre Rolle in der Walpurgisnacht abtritt, die durch Gr. 
iiberwunden wird. In Frankfurt bricht das Erlebnis der Kindes- 
morderin in die Atmosphire der Shakespearefeier (12. u. 14. Jan. 
1772), in der G. vom Menschen sagt, daB er, “der geringste wie 
der héchste, der unfahigste wie der wiirdigste, eher alles miid wird 
als zu leben ” und doch nie sein Ziel erreiche, denn plotzlich “ fallt 
er in eine Grube, die ihm Gott weif wer gegraben hat, und wird fiir 
nichts gerechnet.” Die seelische Erschiitterung allein gestaltet sich 
in Shakespearischer Stimmung (das ungeheure Wort “ Sie ist die 
erste nicht ” schwingt weiter im Urgétz und Clavigo bis zu H. L. 
Wagner), Ziige aus den Dramen Sh’s schieBen an (Tybald-Laertes 
als Valentin, Lieder der irren Ophelia, Nurse als Frau Marthe). 
Der Teufel als Bindeglied zwischen F. und Gr. treten heriiber aus 
dem Gestindnis der Brandtin. Aber zugleich gestaltet sich das 
Bild Helenas in Adelhaid (“Und wie du gemacht wurdest, wet- 
teten Gott und der Teufel . . . englischen Korper . . . mit einem 
tibermenschlichen Genius . . .” DjG. 1 251), sie scheidet vorder- 
hand aus und la&t den Helden ohne Gegenspieler, zumal der Dichter 
fiir den Teufel selbst in seiner Religion keinen Sinn findet auSer 
etwa den des Rationalisten, der die furchtbare Lebenskatastrophe 
auf eine abstrakte Formel bringt in “Triiber Tag, Feld” (zw. 
Jan. u. Mai 1772). 
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Ein neues Hindernis ist die Wandlung G’s in den empfindsamen 
Liebhaber, der nach der Frankfurter Reuestimmung in Lotte ein 
Bild fiir seine Vergétterung findet. Kestners Aufzeichnungen iiber 
G’s Religion legt die Verbindung mit der sogenannten Katechisa- 
tionsscene nahe, die nicht nur ein christliches und pantheistisches 
Glaubensbekenntnis kontrastiert, sondern auch den Verdammungs- 
und Erlésungsgedanken Gr’s dramatisiert. “ Wir sehn uns wieder ” 
in dem Gespriich vor der Flucht Werthers und vor seinem Tode ist 
nur der Wiederhall des wirklichen Erlebnisses G’s, das noch in den 
Briefen vom 10. und 11. Sept. nachzittert und auf dem Wege 
durch’s Lahntal (DjG. 11 327). In diesem Gesprich war auch von 
der Mutter Lottes im Jenseits die Rede! 

Hier sieht B. den Ansatz zum Erlésungsmotiv, also in der 
Kerkerscene (Urf. Witk. 1, 437%3.), denn dies Wiedersehn kénne 
sich unmdglich auf den irdischen Richtplatz beziehen.—Es folgt 
nun bei B. ein ausgedehnter Exkurs iiber die Geliebte als Madonna, 
die Frau auf der Wolke oder in der Aura, den ich hier nur in 
Hinweisen anfiihren kann: Gedicht “Im holden Tal”; Heiligen- 
kroénchen in Maria Einsiedeln (D. u. W. xvuir) ; an Fr. v. Stein 9. 
Okt. 1781; Klarchen, Ottilie als Heilige, die den Geliebten nach- 
zieht; Marienbader Elegie; Amazone im Urmeister v1, 14 Ende, 
vi, 1, v1, 5; Lehrj. 1v, 6 u. 7; Kiinstlers Morgenlied und Kiinstlers 
Apotheose; Rede auf Anna Amalie 1807; Symbolum 1814; Trauer- 
loge auf Prinzess Caroline 1816; Wiederfinden im Divan etc. 

Fiir die friihe Konzeption einer Gerichtsscene im Himmel 
spricht die Bekanntschaft des jungen G. mit Goldasts und Ayrers 
Prozessen vor und gegen Christus (Hphemerides, DjG. 11 28) und 
der Quaerela Infantium des Cornelius, in der die Misericordia fiir 
die Ungeborenen im Satansprozef bittet. Der Brief des Pastors, 
Werther, Der Ewige Jude und die Besprechung von Lavaters Aus- 
sichten in die Ewigkeit (DjG. 111 97), ja noch die Novelle zeigen 
G’s anti-intellektualistische Lehre, die Christus den “ grofen 
Hansen” ans Herz legt, “ Wenn ihr nicht werdet wie diese Kind- 
lein,” und der Liebe, die nur “in andern sein ich” findet im 
Gegensatz zu Lavaters “ irdischen Giitern des Gedankenvorraths.”— 
So stiitze G. denn den Erlésungsvorgang in den Scenen Vor der 
Kirche, Religionsgesprich, Vision Gr’s in der Wlpn. und in der 
Kerkerscene, wo eine eschatologische Vision Gr’s in der Bearbeitung 
eingefiihrt werde (4453-9, 4467-91, 4585). Auf die Schlufscene 
des Ganzen weisen Zwinger, (dessen Gebet wieder anklingt 12 069) 
und Dom als Stationen auf dem Leidens- und Erlésungswege der 
Heiligen, die unter dem LEinflu8 sentimentaler Siinderinnen 
Richardsons und der Geistlichen Betrachtung Kolbeles gestaltet 
wird, und endlich der noch vor der Schluf&scene 1831 gedichtete 
Eingangsmonolog zum Vierten Akt des Zweiten Teiles mit der 
Vision Gr’s als Aurawolke. 

B. betont: G. ist kein faustischer Charakter ; daher die Schwierig- 
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keit seiner Gestaltung, das Ausweichen vor der Fortfiihrung, die 
nur durch Schillers und spater durch Eckermanns Driangen 
zustande kommt und immer wieder behindert wird durch den 
Widerspruch der beiden Themen: Tragddie des Midchens, die 
durch ihre Ausdehnung und Wucht unsere Sympathie gegen F. 
erregt—Drama des Titanen, dessen Streben nach Verselbstung das 
Ma& menschlicher Ethik iiberschreitet, der indessen vor der Wage 
Gottes nur ein “ GroB Hans” (Urf. 570) bleiben muB. Die Wette 
darf nicht durch positive Tat sondern durch eine ethische Ent- 
scheidung F’s zu Gottes Gunsten entschieden werden, was nunmehr 
durch den freien Entschluf F’s, ohne Magie zu handeln, eingeleitet 
wird. Nur so werde die Gnade Gottes fiir unsre menschlichen 
Augen vereinbar mit einer geforderten Gerechtigkeit. 

B. hat mit seinem einfiihlenden und tiefbegreifenden Nach- 
spiiren, mit feinstem Takt und umfassender Kenntnis das Riatsel 
der Dichtung verdeutlicht und die Veristelungen der Faustkon- 
zeption in die Phasen Goetheschen Schaffens am Werke systematisch 
und historisch beleuchtet; der Fragezeichen bleiben freilich noch 
immer genug. Der fast hundert Seiten lange Aufsatz ist ein 
wiirdiger Abschlu& des gewichtigen Buches, das er betreut hat als 
Herausgeber und das in seinem griinen Gewande wie die Hoffnung 
auf eine bessere Zukunft vor uns liegt, auf Pfeilern einer noch 
lebendigen Wissenschaft alten Schlages. 


Ernst FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Star-Crossed Renaissance: The Quarrel about Astrology and 
Its Influence in England. By Don CamEron ALLEN. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 280. 
$3.00. 


Professor Allen has given us a much needed study, which is an 
admirable one in all respects. He has read widely and fully, cover- 
ing a large body of literature, and the result presents us with a 
pretty clear picture of the status of astrology in the Renaissance. 

The work is not confined to Elizabethan England, but gives a 
careful survey of the whole quarrel about astrology, beginning with 
the writers of the Italian Renaissance. Mr. Allen has shown that 
Ficino’s attack on astrology, which was apparently unfinished and 
unpublished, was actually incorporated into his commentary on 
Plotinus. Ficino, “the perfect example of the moderate astrologer,” 
believed that the stars could affect the corpus but never the animus, 
and thus adhered to the doctrine of free will; God directs the world, 
since he created a part of himself in the world, but man still has 
free will since God may persuade but never force free election. Mr. 
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Allen finds that Pico della Mirandola’s Disputationes adversus 
astrologiam originated more from religious compulsion than from a 
philosophic belief. Pico, the most accomplished opponent of 
astrology, is willing to grant the influence of the stars in general, 
though he denies that it is predictable or particular. Later writers 
in defense of astrology, however, vitiated much of Pico’s argument 
by admitting that free will modifies planetary influence. The last 
Italian to be examined is Pontano, who believed that character was 
the result of the physical temper of man, which in its turn was 
due to the power of the stars. The key to Pontano, believes Mr. 
Allen, is his theory of fortune, which may (since God has no time 
for petty details) be the servant of God. In passing, Mr. Allen 
makes the following interesting and significant remark: “ There is 
little doubt that most Renaissance men were convinced of the 
actuality of a power that they called fortune; in fact, one might 
describe the Renaissance in terms of fama, fortuna, and humani- 
tas.” This chapter probably makes the author’s most important 
contribution to the subject. 

Mr. Allen’s examination of Continental views is notable because 
he clearly establishes that the proponents of astrology were not 
ignorant men, but often were better thinkers than their opponents. 
I was interested to note that Mr. Allen does not mention the Liber 
novem judicum in judiciis astrorum, apparently not concurring in 
Dr. E. K. Knobel’s statement that this work was one of the most 
valuable astrological books. In 1928 I had written to Dr. Knobel, 
only to learn that pride of possession had evidently been responsible 
for the remark. 

When Mr. Allen arrives at astrology in England, he is on ground 
more familiar to most of us. The writers in the controversy are 
taken up in chronological order (not a very good plan for a compre- 
hensive view) beginning with William Fulke in 1560. The quarrel 
is traced through Howard, Perkins, Melton, etc., down to Carleton, 
who wrote the last polemic before the end of James I’s reign. 

The literary figures have been pretty well combed over to find 
their references to astrology, and the discussion of this science in 
literature is quite unexceptionable except for the problem of Shake- 
speare. Though Mr. Allen explains in the Preface that dissatis- 
faction with previous essays on astrology in Shakespeare helped 
largely to interest him in the subject, it can hardly be said that 
he makes any notable contribution just here. 

The chapter dealing with satires on the prognostication is a 
competent and well-written presentation, although the sum adds 
little to previous articles on the subject. The statement that extant 
almanacks by Englishmen were practically all printed in London is 
not borne out by the records. There were some seventeen separate 
authors printing their almanacks in Cambridge,—some for as many 
as six different years,—not to mention those printing in Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen. 
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Although the publishers inform us that this work is “ provided 
with an appendix on astrological medicine,” the appendix is more 
modestly entitled “Some Astrological Physicians and Their 
Works.” In effect, this part of the book is little more than a biblio- 
graphy of certain works on astrological medicine (none in English), 
together with brief biographical accounts of some of the authors. 

There are several notable observations in this study: Greene’s 
sources for the Planetomachia are indicated to be Pontano’s 
Zigidius dialogus, Manilius’ Astronomicon, and Ptolemy’s De 
praedictionibus astronomicis. The use of Anthony Nixon’s The 
Black Year as a means of dating Macbeth is neatly disposed of by 
showing that the passage in question goes back to Smel-knave’s 
satire of 1591. The statement that the Elizabethan man of letters 
and his audience had faith in the efficacy of the stars should be 
mentioned, although it is the consensus of previous writers on the 
subject. 

The book is remarkably free from misprints. I noted only the 
following: per se should probably be italicised; my name contains 
two l’s; Hvery Man should be Every Man In. 

There are a few minor comments which I should like to make. 
I believe Mr. Allen’s statement that sixteenth century writers 
make a sharp distinction between astrology and astronomy should 
be modified somewhat, especially in view of Sir Christopher Hey- 
don’s assertion in 1601 that “ both are indifferently taken & vsed by 
the learned for one and the selfsame Arte.” There is a great need 
for a brief compendium of astrology, and I think Mr. Allen missed 
an opportunity to be of service to medieval and Renaissance scholars 
by providing one in an appendix. Finally, I should like to enter 
a complaint about Mr. Allen’s attempt to vary his vocabulary. Even 
though scholarly books are read only by scholars, I believe that our 
vocabulary should be limited at least to those words which appear 
in Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary; such words as callidity, pre- 
monstration, elocation, and lamiaphobia, even though their mean- 
ings may be fairly obvious, should be eschewed. 

_ Professor Allen has brought a wide learning to his study. His 
intelligent presentation, combined with a careful industry, has 
provided us with a very important and readable book. 


CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute 





Shakespeare and Other Masters. By Etmer Epcar Stott. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xv + 430. 
$4.50. 


Although eleven of the thirteen essays or studies included in 
Professor Stoll’s Shakespeare and Other Masters are reprinted, 
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with additions and revisions, from various periodicals, they are 
given relationship and a unity by the fact that all illustrate Pro- 
fessor Stoll’s thesis: that Shakespeare’s art (indeed, all art) is 
“imaginative and emotional rather than logical or psychological, 
immediate rather than inferential, and . . . has to do not so much 
with the inner nature or mechanism of the character as with the 
situation or the structure of the play as a whole” (The Dramatic 
Texture in Shakespeare, p. 25) ; that “ Shakespeare’s plays are not 
‘studies’ either in psychology ... or in Elizabethan ‘ humors’ ” 
(Ibid., p. 3%) ; that “ Shakespeare does not so much undertake to 
motive [the] conduct [of his characters]—that is, explain or justify 
it by way of circumstances, heredity, or environment—as .. . to 
make us accept it as imposed upon them, or . . . to redeem them in 
our eyes ” (Shakespeare and Jonson, p. 93); that in all tragedies 
“character is, as Aristotle would have it, subordinate” (‘ Recon- 
ciliation ’ in Tragedy, p. 71). 

Yet Professor Stoll recognizes the individuality of Shakespeare’s 
men and women—an individuality secured, he maintains, by “ con- 
sonance of traits, not consistency of motives, by poetry, not analysis 
* or inner disclosure, by word and figure, by accent and rhythm” 
(Othello the Man, p. 211). 

Mr. Stoll calls his book “a criticism of criticism,” and as such 
it is important and well worth careful study. His point of view is, 
on the whole, the point of view of common sense. But to this re- 
viewer it seems that Mr. Stoll allows his enthusiasm—or his desire 
to extirpate the views of certain previous critics—to push him into 
extreme and untenable positions—even into views which seem op- 
posed to his principal thesis. Many who will agree that “upon 
psychology in any scientific sense no dramatist relies” (p. 85), 
will feel that Mr. Stoll too often refuses to recognize what Mr. 
O’Neill called “an intuitive psychological insight into human 
beings and their life impulsions ” (quoted, p. 85). One can readily 
admit that the argument—the situations and the action—was 
Shakespeare’s first consideration without going so far as to say 
that Shakespeare did not seek to motivate the conduct of his char- 
acters. Mr. Stoll writes of the various figures as men—human 
beings—and believes that Shakespeare has given to each his indi- 
vidual rhythm—always the same. If, therefore, Shakespeare has 
so well created and understood the characters of his heroes as to 
make them speak always like themselves and like no one else, could 
he have failed to seek to make his heroes act like themselves? Had 
he failed to do so he would have written plays more like Fletcher’s 
Valentinian, where the story follows history but where lack of 
motivation makes the fifth act seem almost another play. That 
Shakespeare when dramatizing history did seek motivation and did 
recognize the importance of character is clearly shown by the 
additions which he makes in Coriolanus, such additions as III, ii, 
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which reveals how much stronger is Volumnia’s will than that of 
her son and so prepares for his later surrender to her, or the nar- 
rated episode of young Martius and the butterfly (1, iii, 60 ff). 
Clearly in Coriolanus Shakespeare. does seek to explain the hero’s 
actions by circumstances, heredity, environment, and character. 
Character is not subordinate to action; the two are balanced—of 
equal importance. The “scene of Polonius’ sending Reynaldo 
to spy upon Laertes,” Mr. Stoll thinks, “comes or leads to noth- 
ing” (p. 18)—but surely the characteristic first revealed there 
leads straight to his death. As Mr. Stoll sometimes, I feel, refuses 
to recognize motivation, it is the more surprising to find him ap- 
parently at another time turning his back upon his principal thesis, 
After time and again insisting that “ the psychologically insufficient 
motivation is not to be eked out by the ingenuity of the reader” 
(p. 22) and that Shakespeare’s art is “immediate rather than 
inferential ” (p. 25), Mr. Stoll offers the astonishing explanation— 
and inference—that “the slurs [which Hamlet casts] upon his 
mother at the play are to throw dust in the eyes of Claudius and the 
Court”! If so, it must be to cast dust in the eyes of the corpse of 
Polonius that he repeats the charges against his mother in the 
closet scene. 

Professor Stoll’s style is sometimes diffcult—so difficult that one 
is tempted to make of it the comment he makes regarding the style 
of modern “ artists ”: “ syntax and the very sentence structure are 
trampled upon; and arbitrary and impossible combinations are 
made of thoughts ... or rather fragments of thoughts...” 
(cf. pp. 19-20, 42, etc.). But he is capable of writing with force 
and with wit. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL 

Unwersity of Iowa 





The Redentin Easter Play. Translated from the Low German of 
the Fifteenth Century with Introduction and Notes by A. E. 
Zucker. Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 134. $2.00. 


The translator of this Easter Play, written in Low German in 
1464, has not only made accessible to English readers the best 
medieval drama of its kind, but has made it by his felicitous 
rendering delightful reading. He has preserved, as far as that is 
possible today, quite a bit of its raciness, particularly in Part Two, 
the Epilogue in Hell. 

In the Introduction Prof. Zucker gives us an excellent description 
of the sources and development of Easter Plays in general, which 
is followed by a brief but interesting discussion of the characters 
in the Redentin Play. Of especial value is the chapter on the 
Staging of the Play, which reveals the hand of the specialist in this 
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field (cf. the same author’s article in Germanic Review x11 [1936], 
1-13). Following the translation we find on pages 115-130 rather 
copious, explanatory notes as well as some textual. Pages 131-134 
contain an exhaustive Bibliography of the Redentin Play as well 
as a more general one of the medieval stage and religious drama. 

In the following comments I wish merely to correct a few minor 
errors and to suggest some changes in the translation: 


P. 23, note 23 translate tolli praeciperet by ‘ ordered to be taken down’ 
(cf. p. 28 ‘Remove, O princes, your gates’); larga means rather ‘ many, 
copious ’ than ‘ widespread.’ Text: line 17, alle(n)t goes with dat i. e. ‘ That 
all of this may happen to you’; line 24 ‘by’ instead of ‘from’; line 83 
Ms dre = dure(méde) ‘high reward’; line 169 klynghe should be trans- 
lated (‘blade’) in view of Howeschilt (‘ Strike-the-Shield,’ line 154) ; 298 
balde (= bolde) means here not ‘ soon’ but ‘ boldly, eagerly, at once’; 404 
‘That could come from no mere man’; 429 ‘I lost it (the soul) com- 
pletely’; 434 To jodute (cf. 550, 1690) the translation ‘Good God’ ad- 
dressed to Satan is humorous; 488 read ‘ The Lord has’ for ‘ They have’; 
566 ‘That we are to be caused such grief’; 618 (note; ef. also 1737 and 
note) the translation of olvend, olpender as ‘elephant’ in spite of some 
‘medieval confusion’ of elephant and camel is hardly correct. Here the 
‘camel’s hair’ of John the Baptist is meant and in line 1737 calling the 
priest a camel is quite in keeping with his ‘ swilling your beer down like 
water.’ From Gothic through OHG and MHG the word always has the 
meaning of ‘camel ; 626 ‘already’ (= al) instead of ‘altogether’; 644 
‘greater’ instead of ‘great’; 652 read ‘That you do not make peace 
for yourself’; 710 ‘He did not’ for ‘ He will not’; 731 ‘keep’ instead of 
‘await’; 732 ‘He himself’ instead of ‘I myself’; 748 ‘In front of which 
you see a sharp sword hanging’; 751 ‘ fetch’ instead of ‘ greet’; 767 ‘ our 
burghers’ maids’; 780 insert after ‘know’ to bring out the sense, ‘ whether 
it is true’; 825 ‘ You deserve to be burned alive’; 895 ‘ Be assured, I’ll 
bring them the order’; 952 read ‘ you’ for ‘I’; 977 insert ‘then’ (= sint) 
after ‘And’; 1044 ‘What I bid you, do not fail to observe’; 1066 ‘al- 
together ’ instead of ‘all at once’; 1069 ‘all alike’ instead of ‘ at one fell 
swoop’; 1127 rather a dealer in ‘ corned-beef’ than ‘in tripe’; 1129 the 
L. G. viiler with the long #@ means ‘ sluggard, idler,’ which is the meaning 
here; viiller means ‘fuller’; 1133 kropelroster is a ‘ doughnut baker’; 
1147-48 should read: (‘be wise’) ‘ Then you can keep your good standing 
with Lucifer ’; 1149 ‘ So then let us set out’; 1374 ‘ my servants, be quick ’; 
1397-1401 put semi-colon after ‘fire,’ comma after ‘leather’ and period or 
colon after ‘ shoes’; 1426 ‘ capable’ instead of ‘ faithful’; 1443 ‘ open right 
up’ instead of ‘rip straight off’; 1602 ‘I almost died of remorse’; 1644 
‘You took his property and struck him (= ene) dead’; 1659 for ‘ gotten’ 
read ‘ bitten’; 1671 I am inclined to accept the emendation of Ettmiiller 
(cf. Schréder) of inserting a nicht before lank (i.e. ‘ you’ll not have a dull 
time’) because it apparently makes better sense and besides the metre 
really requires another syllable; 1759 ‘weep for joy’; 1846 it is Walther 
who suggested the reading vist for bist. 


There are a number of other passages in which the reviewer dis- 
agrees with the translator, some of which are difficult and obscure, 
others where the rendering is too general. I should certainly ad- 
vocate the use of ‘thou’ for du in a biblical play. To the general 
Bibliography might be added: Karl Strecker, Hinfiihrung in das 
Mittellatein, Berlin 1929, particularly p. 45f. and M. Manitius, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 111, 1041 ff. 
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There are surprisingly few misprints and omissions. I have 
noticed only the following: p. 13, line 15 from bottom write 
gemeiner; p. 25, line 12 from bottom, hast; p. 60, line 12 from 
bottom, portae; p. 133, line 16 from top write 1932 instead of 
1924; p. 85, line three from top add ‘ answers’ after Satan; p. 86, 
line 1, Lucifer ‘ answers.’ 


Epwarp H. Srenrr 
George Washington University 





The State in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays. By JAMES 
Emerson PHILLIPS, JR. Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, no. 149. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. ix-+ 230. $2.75. 


Only too often those scholars who have concerned themselves with 
the problems of political theory in Elizabethan drama have been 
indifferent or naive about the purely dramatic elements involved 
in their investigations. They have only too frequently failed to see 
that the ideological content of a play may be influenced by artistic 
considerations, and that a scene may be of more importance than 
a political exposition. It is promising therefore when Mr. Phillips 
announces at the beginning of his study that his own approach to 
the problem of the state 
must not be mistaken for an attempt to explain what Shakespeare the man 
thought about this particular theory. Nor should the state-theory be ana- 
lyzed as principally a Shakespearean commentary on actual political events 


of his own day or ours. Its dramatic function and not its ideological value 
to Shakespeare will be the subject of the present investigation. 


Mr. Phillips devotes his first six chapters to an analysis of the 
basic conceptions of the nature and structure of political society 
most generally held by Shakespeare’s contemporaries. This political 
exposition is on the whole excellent. In particular one welcomes 
his well-documented proof that the Elizabethans generally accepted 
an anti-primitivistic interpretation of the origin of society and 
believed that a bestial anarchism would follow the collapse of 
organized government. It is clearly impossible in view of this study 
to agree with Professor Chambers as to the unusual profundity 
of the dramatist’s thought. Indeed, one of Mr. Phillips’ chief con- 
clusions is to reinforce the conviction that Shakespeare’s political 
ideas were those “ accepted by the majority of his contemporaries.” 

The author’s application of these ideas to the dramatic problems 
of the Greek and Roman plays is not, however, as satisfactory. 
Despite his earlier emphasis on dramatic function, he falls into the 
common error of making the political doctrine take precedence over 
dramatic value and can speak of Shakespeare in the Roman plays 
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as examining “history for evidence on political concepts.” In 
short, the political cart must come before the dramatic horse. He 
finds then (as so committed, he must) that the dramatist has cut 
his plays to a polemical pattern. Of Julius Caesar, for example, 
he writes: “ In extending the drama three acts beyond the assassina- 
tion of Caesar, Shakespeare infuses the tragedy of the dictator’s 
fall with additional meaning and significance.” He concludes 
that the unifying theme of these three acts is the necessity of 
monarchy. But what kind of meaning and significance is added 
to the play? Certainly a purely intellectual concept, even if we 
accept its presence, can hardly explain away the structural weak- 
ness of the play; and a political theme can not unify that which 
will not fuse on the stage. Nor is the actual existence of this 
unifying theme too apparent. Why, one wonders, should this thesis, 
if it is so important to the play, be so faintly sketched in? Why 
is there no more explicit commentary? Why does Caesar’s ghost, 
if it be “the concept of unitary sovereignty,” talk merely in the 
tone of a revenge tragedy? Should it not have been used to point 
the moral? There is no need to deny that Shakespeare was a 
monarchist or that he felt strongly that anarchy would follow 
divided rule. To accept such an interpretation, however, is not to 
admit that it was in any sense a controlling factor in the composi- 
tion of the plays. Indeed, the more widely accepted a complex of 
ideas is at any period, the more likely it is to be used casually and 
episodically, and the less likely to be functionally explicit. 

The present study would seem to have then both the strength 
and the weakness of its kind. In analysing political theory, Mr. 
Phillips is excellent; but in applying his knowledge, he over- 
estimates its independent importance. Studies of this sort need 
to be supported by an investigation of the contemporary dramatic 
use of theory, which is frequently not that of the political philoso- 
phers. Elizabethan dramatists were perhaps more influenced by 
what had been traditionally conventional (e. g., the Senecan tyrant) 
or dramatically effective (e. g., the “ Machiavellian ” treatment of 
the raison d'état) than by what was actually orthodox politically. 
We sheuld have an examination of how political concepts were 
modified and conventionalized on the stage before we seek to weigh 
the non-aesthetic significance of political theory in the Elizabethan 
drama. 


Louis TEETER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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The English Notebooks. By NATHANIEL HawTHorNE. Based 
upon the original manuscripts in Pierpont Morgan Library, 
and edited by RanpatL Stewart. New York: Modern 
Language Association, 1941. Pp. xilv + 667. $6.00. (MLA, 
General Series, xiii.) 


It is now nine years since Professor Stewart in his edition of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s American Notebooks corrected and enlarged 
the conventional portrait of the novelist bequeathed to us by his 
protective wife. Sophia Hawthorne bowdlerized this intimate 
record of her husband’s intellectual life; Professor Stewart gave us 
for the first time Hawthorne’s vascular language, his blunt com- 
ments upon his contemporaries, and his robust observations on 
everyday affairs. In addition, Professor Stewart, in his penetrative 
critical chapters, discussed the character types and the recurrent 
themes discernible both in the American Notebooks and in the 
related tales and novels. It is not too much to say that this volume 
initiated a new era in the study of Hawthorne, an era to be con- 
tinued, it is hoped, by the editions of other notebooks and of 
letters, and, finally, by a definitive biography. 

Since it is difficult to shock readers twice concerning the same 
subject, it is not surprising that Professor Stewart’s complementary 
study, in the present re-editing of the English Notebooks, of Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s gentle but mutilating hand should not startle us as 
much as in the preceding revelation. Yet the first section of the 
Introduction (“ Mrs. Hawthorne’s Revisions”) is hardly less im- 
portant than the previous analysis with the same title. Probably 
we learn little more in principle about Sophia Hawthorne’s well- 
intentioned but devastating pen, but we understand now more 
surely that Hawthorne’s vigorous style in the American Notebooks 
was neither an accident nor a product of his youth; evidently such 
was his natural and virile way of thinking and talking to himself. 
Similarly, the Introduction of this volume, containing, besides the 
study of the revisions, a second chapter, “ Hawthorne in England,” 
can hardly compare as enduring criticism with the chapters in the 
American Notebooks on Hawthorne’s creative art. This new volume 
is, indeed, less a source-book of tales and novels than a descriptive 
and narrative work in itself; it supplies not inadequately the 
lacuna in Hawthorne’s literary career between The Blithedale 
Romance (1852) and The Marble Faun (1860). On the whole then, 
this edition of the English Notebooks and its Introduction lack in- 
evitably the illumination, in text and introduction, of Hawthorne’s 
artistic nature which was the distinction of the first volume. 

This does not matter; other ends are served. For the great value 
of this edition of the English Notebooks will reside, apart from 
Professor Stewart’s submission of further evidence concerning Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s amiable vandalism and apart from this capable essay 
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on Hawthorne in England, in two factors. First, the long and 
skillfully edited story offers the precious definitive text of what 
Hawthorne wrote in these middle years of his life. Second, it shows 
his acute, sensitive mind sharing the age-old experience of our 
men of letters, and of millions of Americans besides: the struggle 
of spirit precipitated by love of and revulsion from ancient, 
majestic, arrogant Britain; the ambivalence extends to English 
scenery, English culture, and English life itself. Some of Haw- 
thorne’s observations on the English character sound modern 
enough; they encourage reflection concerning England today! In- 
deed, the downright, sardonic strain in the man tints his merciless 
portraiture of all these islanders, high or low. One understands Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s apprehensions; he never suffered fools gladly. These 
thumbnail sketches (for example, those on Mr. Bradford; Harriet 
Martineau; Monckton Milnes) may, I think, prove as memorable 
in their way as the more abstract thought in, say, Emerson’s English 
Traits. To this other analysis of England it will be eventually, I 
believe, through its prolonged and detailed panorama of “ Our 
Old Home,” a companion volume on our shelves. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 





Savage Landor. By Matcotm Etwin. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1941. Pp. xxi-+ 498. $4.00. 


Scholars have long awaited the definitive biography of Landor. 
This is not it. Written apparently to sell in two markets, it will 
please the popular better than the scholarly, for which it is too 
inaccurate. Its chief weakness is that it is undocumented; there 
are neither footnotes nor notes of any sort. Presumably Mr. Elwin 
has good authority for saddling Mrs. Landor with a lover and her 
daughter with an illegitimate child, but except for some letters 
which imply the lover he has not divulged it. Landor’s illegitimate 
daughter comes better documented, thanks to the researches of 
Robert H. Super. 

The work contains inaccurate statements, some relatively unim- 
portant, some important because from them Mr. Elwin derives 
unwarranted conclusions. He tells us (pp. 254-5) that the 1831 
Poems attracted “singularly little attention.” This, he adds, so 
disheartened Landor that he abandoned hope of being recognized 
as a poet. But the Poems were reviewed nine times, as often as 
Simonidea (which, says Elwin, also received “scant attention”), 
and more often than any other volume of Landor’s poetry except 
Last Fruit, published when Landor had become the Grand Old Man 


of letters. Southey’s review of Gebir, says Elwin, was “in terms 
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of the highest praise.” Some of these terms are “ ill chosen ” story 
and “language deficient in perspicuity.” Ines de Castro is called 
a comedy and is assumed to be the rewritten Charitable Dowager. 
“The Mother” is quoted with the implication that Landor 
intended it to characterize his wife, whereas the poem figured in the 
1858 libel suit and characterized Mrs. Hooper. The following 
assertions are debatable: Landor didn’t read reviews; after the 
break with Wordsworth, Landor and Robinson remained cordial; 
only De Quincey realized the true limitations of Landor’s art; 
Landor was a potential novelist. 

Mr. Elwin does not draw a clear line between fact and fancy. He 
makes statements for which he cannot have good authority. When 
he analyzes his characters’ states of mind he is using a novelist’s 
technique, not a biographer’s. Some conversations, although in the 
form of indirect discourse, are as imaginary as Landor’s. “She 
[Ianthe] told him to be glad they enjoyed such love as she could 
give him, and not to regret what might have been” (p. 86). 
“ Landor’s pride would not allow him to explain what he really 
wanted of Southey” (p. 113). “ But she [Mrs. Landor] rejoined 
him with too much inclination to a martyr’s resignation ” (p. 279). 
On the other hand, Mr. Elwin has shown restraint in not playing up 
the sensational aspects of a subject which has numerous opportu- 
nities for sensation. Savage Landor is well written, readable, and, 
because of a considerable amount of new material, important to 
scholars. But the definitive biography of Landor is still to be 
written. 

Karu G. PFEIFFER 

State College of Washington 





The Language of Charles Sealsfield, A Study in Atypical Usage, 
by Orro HEttEr assisted by Theodore H. Leon. Washington 
University Studies, No. 11, 1941. 154 pages. 


This latest and last publication of Otto Heller, whose recent 
obituaries in the various journals and magazines gave ample evi- 
dence of the prominent role he played in the field of German and 
General European Literature, marks—ironically—the fulfillment of 
“ personal commitments ” to the Humanities Division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and to the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation for 
their “ substantial subsidies.” It is the fifth study on Charles Seals- 
field which has been produced since 1934 either by Otto Heller 
himself or by former graduate students working under his guidance. 

In the introduction Otto Heller briefly and critically discusses 
recent works on Sealsfield, and gives due credit to Albert B. Faust’s 
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pioneer writings dealing with the Great Unknown, whose uncom- 
promising, democratic, impassioned pleadings against tyrants and 
usurpers in many passages of his novels, along with his all-per- 
vading spirit of Americanism, are well known to every reader of his 
works. 

Sealsfield’s place in literature depends greatly on the evaluation 
of his style, upon the explanation of the irregularities and manner- 
isms of his diction—an unmatched case in literary history. Since 
the doctrinal tendencies of Sealsfield’s pecularities in their literary 
and political relations are not in the scope of this study a somewhat 
philological approach was chosen, which by a “ comparatively 
mechanical method ” notes all original and in any way exceptional 
phenomena of Sealsfield’s prose under three main headings: 1) 
Inherent Characteristics of Sealsfield’s Diction; 2) Sealsfield’s 
Linguistic Background as Reflected in his Prose; 3) Imitative 
German. As the result of this study the author feels confirmed in 
his assumption that “ two heterogeneous strains are blended in the 
production of Charles Sealsfield’s extremely peculiar diction: the 
push of an adventurous artistic purpose and the pull of ingrained 
speech habits, good, indifferent, and sometimes bad.” The repro- 
duction of the genius loci by means of an artificial language is felt 
to be justifiable, but many barbarisms not ascribable to any artistic 
purpose exceed the limits of poetic license. 

The study of the language of a writer can easily become monoto- 
nous ; Heller, however, has avoided the danger by a vivid choice and 
careful limitation of the examples. The material assembled and 
assorted here will prove useful to future scholars of Sealsfield. It 
is of a sound and highly critical nature, and the author is in no way 
carried away by enthusiasm for his subject. 

Heller’s intellectual insight, his scholarly earnestness, his famili- 
arity with Sealsfield—all this, paired with a sparkling and effective 
style, has with the assistance of Theodore H. Leon achieved his aim 
“to clarify in some respects the problematic aspects of Sealsfields 
language,” at the same time throwing light upon the merits and 
demerits of his linguistic anomalies. To the central and much 
debated question concerning the quality of Sealsfield’s diction when 
uninfluenced by artifice no definite answer is offered. It apparently 
must be left to the reader of his works to evalue the Great Un- 
known’s style and diction according to his own standards of speech, 
according to personal reactions prompted by the spirit found in 
Sealsfield’s writings. 


A. J. PRAHL 


University of Maryland 
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La Fortune du Tasse en France. Par CHANDLER B. BEALL. Eugene, 
Ore.: University of Oregon and Modern Language Association 
of America [1942]. Pp. xi+ 308. 


A study of how the works of Tasso came to France, their influ- 
ence, the varying degree of their appreciation either through reading 
them in Tasso’s mother tongue or in translation, and the story of the 
vogue the Italian poet enjoyed either on account of literary fashions, 
or a romantic idealization of Tasso, the man. In short, a literary 
history as well as a history of taste, ably done, by one who knows 
and understands the French background. Of course such a study 
could not have been undertaken without such works as Marsan’s, 
Reynier’s, Magendie’s, Lancaster’s, etc., etc. But here Beall should 
be congratulated, for he was not satisfied with previous findings 
or conclusions without a personal investigation of his own (cf. pp. 
11, 22, 36,99). It is this personal effort, to cite but a few examples, 
that led him to discover Voltaire’s Tassian sources in La Pucelle, 
to write his illuminating chapter “A la barbe de Boileau,” and to 
revise Bray’s conclusion to the effect that a few verses by Despréaux 
put an end to Italianism in France or to the popularity of Tasso, 
an idea which had been expressed by Sainte-Beuve: “A partir de la 
seconde moitié du dix-septiéme siécle, le Tasse lui-méme s’éclipse 
pour nous.” 

My criticism of such a study is that it covers too long a period 
(16th-20th century) and, as a result, gives an idea of duration and 
spread rather than depth. Beall is aware of it himself when he 
concludes: “ La vogue du Tasse en France a été grande et de longue 
durée ” (p. 275). A book such as Hazard’s La Révolution frangaise 
et les lettres italiennes (1789-1815), one of the very few Franco- 
Italian studies Beall has overlooked, gives a more definite idea of 
penetration, and of the complicated factors at play when it comes 
to vogues and exchanges of ideas. It is doubtful that the mention 
of Tasso by the antagonists in the Querelle des anciens et des mo- 
dernes means much. Take, for instance, in the last phase of the 
quarrel, Terrasson’s Dissertation sur I’Iliade. Proportionately, 
there is very little interest in Tasso in it, and, unless Terrasson’s 
basic argument is presented, we get a distorted picture. Aren’t 
these antagonists really suffering from a severe case of echolalia? 
And what of Voltaire who with one hand takes his clay from the 
Jerusalem Delivered to mould it to his own liking, and with the 
other picks up the filthiest mud to chuck it at the Crusades and 
their by-products? Is his praise of Tasso real, or is he rendering 
lip service to the Italian poet because he dislikes the legislator of the 
Parnasse? ‘The compartments within the compartments can be 
multiplied. The fact is that Tasso created nothing that could get 
into the French blood stream the way Goethe did. 

On the qualitative side also Beall’s statements are, per force, 
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too general. I am thinking now particularly of the numerous trans- 
lations of Tasso. A critical appreciation of some of the best of these 
might have given us some idea of the translators’ knowledge of 
Italian, of the different methods of translating at different epochs, 
and of the art of the translator. These thankless workers infuse in 
the Jerusalem Delivered their own artistry. Chateaubriand, who 
does not know Italian any too well, appreciates Tasso’s art through 
Lebrun’s artistic processes. But of course Tasso’s vogue does not 
lose anything by all this. Beall was interested in the broader aspect 
of the problem. He did his job exceptionally well, with diligence 
and accuracy. 
EMILE MALAxIS 





The American Revolution in Creative French Literature (1775- 
1937). By Gitpert Matcoitm Fess. Columbia, Mo.: Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1941. Pp.119. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, XvI, no. 2.) 


Mr. Fess has examined over a hundred plays, poems, and novels 
dealing with the American Revolution, an event that cannot have 
affected French creative writers extensively if we compare this show- 
ing with the enormous number of works on other subjects produced 
in France since 1775. F. finds that our Revolution played a larger 
part in drama than elsewhere, especially in the drama of 1776-89. 
A few important names occur—Chateaubriand, Dumas pére, Scribe, 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam,—but most of the authors are of little con- 
sequence. Their ignorance of America is amusing, as F. indicates 
(pp. 102-3). Yorktown is an ancient city on the Ohio that counts 
palm trees among its flora, tigers and condors among its fauna. 
Connecticut is a village near Boston, capital of America, four miles 
from the Delaware, etc. Nor is the literary value of most of the 
productions much greater than their authors’ knowledge. They 
may, however, have had some moral and political influence, as F. 
suggests, and are interesting as illustrating the extraordinary 
notions one country may entertain in regard to another, a timely 
fact, one that Nazis and Japs are learning to their cost. F. has 
woven into an informative work material that was not easy to find 
or to digest. I have only a few suggestions to offer in regard to it: 

P. 7, “M. Bernard Fay attributes the coining of the term ‘ insurgents’ 
to the Gazette de France”; it is strange that so expert a collaborationist 
with foreigners as Fay should fail to recognize the word as borrowed from 
English; the Oxford Dictionary gives an example of it from 1765. P. 89, 
why quote the Bibliothéque dramatique de Soleimne as a “ hand-written 
catalog ” to be found at the Arsenal and the Bibliothéque Nationale, though 
it was published nearly a century ago and is easily accessible in this 
country? This Bibliotheque, by the way, lists an edition of Le fow raison- 
nable that appeared in 1781 (no. 2246; F., p. 74, gives 1782). Pp. 90-l, 
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the account of “ neo-classicism ” strikes me as hopelessly Anglo-Saxon; coq, 
dme, and mouchoir, for instance, are cited as forbidden words, though they 
are found in familiar “neo-classical” writings; I would recommend to 
F. Peyre’s Classicisme frangais. P. 96, symbolism is said to draw its 
principles from the philosophy of Bergson and to be exemplified by Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam’s Nouveau Monde, which appeared in 1883; this is putting 
the gas-tank before the headlights. P. 104, “ Dans une nation qui veut étre 
libre et grande”; unless nation is improperly counted as a word of two 
syllables, the line is too long. Pp. 61, 64, 69, 87, 90, read, respectively, 
évitez, leurs, forewarned, préjugé, pére. P. 4, F. has been kind enough to 
add my name to the list of those he thanks, though I do not remember 
what service I rendered him. In return I pardon his giving my first 
initial as 8. 


H. CArRRgINGTON LANCASTER 





Briefe an August Hermann Francke, ed. TH. GEISZENDOERFER, 
Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit. xxv, 1-2, 1939. 


Professor R. Aron of Spandau collected in the store rooms of 
bookdealers among other valuable items a considerable number of 
letters addressed to Francke, which are now the possession of the 
University of Illinois. While the collector seems more interesting 
than most of the writers, Geiszendoerfer has devoted great love and 
care to his edition, which also includes a number of items from 
German libraries. The completeness of letters from Francke’s 
mother makes the edition especially interesting to those who would 
like to know about early Pietism, since Francke’s mother cannot 
very well have been what is generally called a “ Pietist.” Francke’s 
niece, daughter-in-law, and others give different samples of epis- 
talary style, while his son refreshingly mixes religious and business 
matters. Next follow sixty items by one J. M. Hempel, who made 
his professional way as teacher under the benevolent guidance and 
indulgent protection of the great master. At first he writes Latin, 
using a Plautinian vocabulary to impress the influential man, but 
revealing to us a strange stage in the history of Neo-Humanism: 
this man whose style is mediocre, sometimes faulty, became in- 
spector of Latin studies in the Halle schools. The glimpses of 
school life in this center of higher and also pious education are the 
high points of the collection. The remainder of the letters are by 
different people and of lesser interest except for a diary by one 
Mickwitz who reports a conversation with Peter the Great in 
which, whether from respect or humor, the czar’s German, Dutch, 
and Russian is apparently given in diplomatic truthfulness. The 
notes which, with the help of other scholars, the editor supplied 
inform us about names and persons. Erroneous is note 21, p. 103, 
which could go under letter 8, p. 102. The note on Witzemann, p. 
64, might be deleted and replaced by a reference to p. 46, n. 120. 
Some Latin errors are such of transcription, others belong to the 
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writer. The following corrections might be noted: p. 92, 4, read 
tardissimi, ibid., faceo unintelligible ; 96, 2, read tweundissimis ; 96, 
4, scripseram; 113, 5 hodiernus; 125, 11, cognoscetis. 

Geiszendoerfer’s introduction calls attention to general problems, 
with especial stress on religious history. One significant point 
might have been mentioned in this connection: while Francke’s 
old mother has the age-old belief in God’s guidance, speaking about 
it as millions of others felt and many wrote, Francke’s son, by his 
very vocabulary, shows that Pietism has started—treligious “ ex- 
perience ” has become itself dogmatized and verbalized. Francke’s 
own writings show nothing of that. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think, these letters disprove rather than support the theory that 
Pietism had a great influence on German life and letters, though 
the editor quotes Troeltsch to the contrary. 


HEINRICH MEYER 
Rice Institute 





The Reputation of Jonathan Swift, 1781-1882. By Donatp M. 
Berwick. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: [no publisher], 1941. 
Pp. vi+ 170. 


Dr. Berwick’s monograph—a recasting of a Princeton doctoral 
dissertation—is a thorough piece of work, which will prove of very 
real interest to all students of Swift. There is little here that is 
new, nor does the author suggest that there is, for the history of 
Swift’s reputation—at least in broad outline—is pretty generally 
known. But no other account thus far printed gives us this history 
in such ample detail.t_ The standard lives of Swift and the notable 
commentaries, biographical and critical, are duly mentioned, of 
course; but the most interesting material—and herein lies the 
chief merit of Dr. Berwick’s study—is that drawn from a host of 
minor writers and from the periodicals of the years under con- 
sideration. 

At no time has Swift the writer ever been utterly repudiated— 
even Thackeray, who called into play all his magnificent powers in 
an effort to blast once and for all the character of the man, was 
forced to acknowledge the genius of the Dean. But the satanic 
myth, to which Thackery was giving expression, was already begin- 
ning to yield before the scholarship of the later Victorians; and 
with a saner and more objective estimate of the man there came a 
much clearer evaluation of Swift’s literary artistry than had, save 
in rare instances, previously obtained. These trends were ultimately 


* For a recent short study of the reputation of Gulliver’s Travels, book iv, 
ef. Merrel D. Clubb, “ The Criticism of Gulliver’s ‘ Voyage To The Houyhn- 
hnms,’ 1726-1914,” Stanford Studies In Language And Literature (1941), 
203-232. 
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reflected in Henry Craik’s Life (1882), which Dr. Berwick regards 
as still, in many respects, the finest of all the studies of Swift. 

Even before he was dead, Swift had begun to attract irresponsible 
theorists, and they are still at their labors. We have been assured 
that Swift and Stella were secret man and wife; that they were 
half-brother and -sister ; and now—the latest revelation, in a recent 
number of the Dublin Historical Record—that Swift was Stella’s 
uncle! Although Dr. Berwick’s study, concerned as much with 
critical estimates of Swift’s writings as with the conclusions of the 
biographers, touches only incidentally upon the Swift-Stella saga— 
for which we may be thankful—it deals sufficiently with this and 
similar fantasies to make the moral clear enough to all future 
writers on Swift who care to distinguish between sheer intuition 
and ascertainable fact. 


RIcARDO QUINTANA 
The University of Wisconsin 





The Bases of Artistic Creation. By MAxwett ANDERSON, RHyYs 
CARPENTER, Roy Harris. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1942. Pp. 70. 


It is always interesting to hear what creative artists themselves 
have to say about their work and this volume presents two eminent 
professional artists discussing the bases of artistry. Mr. Anderson 
gives one the general rules, as he has discovered them in practice, 
for writing a successful play, successful in the sense of exciting the 
lasting admiration of audiences. “The purpose of the theatre,” he 
maintains (p. 11) “is to find, and hold up to our regard, what is 
admirable in the human race.” In order to achieve that end, the 
playwright must (1) tell a story which concerns what happens 
“within the mind or heart of a man or woman,” in contrast to 
external events, (2) must present a conflict, (3) good must triumph, 
(4) the protagonist must not be perfect, but must be (5) an 
exceptional person, (6) moral, rather than, for instance, economic, 
betterment must be the theme, (7) “the moral atmosphere ” of a 
play must be healthy, (8) the traits for which the human race has 
a special liking must ‘characterize the main persons of the drama. 

Mr. Harris attempts to explain why composers compose, not 
how they may succeed as composers. He bases his theory on what 
he believes to be the evolution of musical technique, the emotional 
effect of sounds growing more and more complicated as history 
proceeds. The growing complexity of man’s use of sound, he 
believes (p. 21) accompanies a growing complexity in human nature. 

Mr. Rhys Carpenter, who is an archeologist, maintains that the 
history of art shows a series of periods during which painters have 
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striven for more and more accurate delineation of the external 
world through a technique of representation peculiar to the period. 
He sees us now at the end of what he calls “the Great Tradition ” 
and looks forward to the absorption of modern experimental styles 
into a single style which, like that of the Renaissance, will eventuate 
in greater realism. 

All of these theories are dubious, like most theories which talk 
about “the artist,’ “the public,” “modern times,” “the human 
race,” and as far as your reviewer goes, they are mainly of auto- 
biographical interest. 

GEORGE Boas 

The Johns Hopkins University 





BRIEF MENTION 





Goethe’s Poems. Edited with an Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by CareNce WILLIs Eastman. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1941. xxvi1r & 231 pp. $1.60. Goethe’s Poems. 
Selected by JamEs Boyp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. (Black- 
well’s German Texts) xi & 212 pp. 7/6 d. These two Goethe collec- 
tions, edited apparently for different needs, are valuable additions 
to our textbook libraries. Under somewhat arbitrary chapter head- 
ings (according to chronology, geography, context, generation, 
form, and content) Mr. Eastman offers 118 poems and 41% pages 
of Spriiche plus the traditional apparatus and a double index (the 
latter also in Boyd). The lighter poems (Lieder) are prevailing, 
some for biographical reasons, but such longer and more difficult 
selections as the Marienbader Elegie, Dauer im Wechsel, Eins und 
Alles, Vermachtnis are included and a slight enlargement (one or 
two Roman Elegies, Herbstgefihl, Urworte, Der Bréutigam, Braut 
von Korinth, Gott und die Bajadere, Weib des Paria) would have 
made the book usable also for graduate classes, Could we not dis- 
pense with vocabularies in such advanced reading! The notes 
(hard to use on account of missing page reference) give help for 
translation and other valuable information but almost no hints for 
esthetic analysis. Metrical description is either missing or mislead- 
ing (see the peculiar conception of Knittelvers on p. xviii or the 
complete bewilderment in regard to the form of the Meister lyrics!) 
Mr. Boyd, promising a companion volume of notes, presents us with 
130 poems in chronological order with dates added, a collection in 
which only the Dornburg poems and Der Briutigam are strangely 
missing but which otherwise should be sufficient for graduate 
classes. In the two books 66 poems only are identical. The English 
edition in accordance with emergency measures cannot compare in 
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outer attractiveness with the unusual piece of bookmaking, for 
which Crofts & Co., must be congratulated. 
E. F. 





The Meaning of Goethe’s “ Faust.” By R. D. MILLER. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. [n. d.] vi 146 pp. Unorthodox 
approaches to a problem have often lead to surprising results. With 
this hope in mind the author entirely disregards genesis and literary 
and philosophic background, and, true to his motto “ Und griin des 
Lebens goldner Baum,” proceeds in taking apart and card cata- 
loguing certain thought complexes of Faust without much regard 
for the actual context and mood in which they occur. “ The Evils 
of Life” are evident in the drama (even though we may be reluc- 
tant to consider the Lamias and Phorkiads as such). Somewhat 
peremptorily “The Divine Will” in the Prologue is discovered to 
be pantheistic; it appears as integrated in the Macrocosm, but as 
individual activity in the Erdgeist, and, of course, in Faust will is 
good ; individual will, since separated from the whole, is both good 
and evil. Faust never ceases to strive, even in his chase after gross 
earthly pleasures, but he wavers between high and low degrees of 
will and finally, through the “ Hellenistic Ideal of Harmonized 
Will” learns “the secret of avoiding conflict while maintaining a 
high degree of will ... but the change, involving as it does a 
diminution in the degree of the divine will, is not wholly a change 
for the good.” (132) “The sinner may ... be pardoned upon 
two considerations: that there was no intention of sinning and that 
there was the good intention of giving expression to the divine 
will.” (140) The book here and there accomplishes some happy 
juxtaposition, but, on the whole, reminds us of Thales’ words (1. 
7869) “ Was wird dadurch nun weiter fortgesetzt? ” 

E. F. 





Of Magnanimity and Charity. By THomAs TRAHERNE. Edited 
with an introduction by Joun RorHwett Siater. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. xvi+ 20. $1.00. In his preface 
to the Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne, Dobell told of the 
existence of the Christian Ethicks and printed extracts from four of 
the chapters. Since the book is rare—Dobell spent two years finding 
a copy,—seventeenth century scholars have had to be content with 
Dobell’s selections. This unfortunate condition has now heen re- 
medied in part by Professor Slater’s pamphlet, and we shall all 
regret the prohibitive publishing costs that made it impossible for 
him to bring out the whole book. The Traherne of the Meditations 
is different from the Traherne of the Christian Ethicks, for the 
Meditations are but jottings in a notebook whereas the pieces in the 
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Ethicks seem to be extended essays of great merit. As we read the 
reprinted chapters, our mind makes interesting connections with the 
ideas of St. Augustine, Jerome, St. Thomas, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
and Spenser. Here then is a new picture of Traherne, a different 
picture from that supplied by the other extant works. As an intro- 
duction to his reprint, Professor Slater has written a familiar essay 
of appreciation. The preface cannot be called scholarly, but it 
infects us with its author’s enthusiasm, and that is, perhaps, more 
to the point. 
D. C. A. 





A Comparative Study of the Metrical Technique of Ronsard and 
Malherbe. By C.C. Humiston. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1941. Pp. 180. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, xxiv, no. 1, pp. 1-180.) 
Mr. H. has sought to determine Malherbe’s doctrine both by utiliz- 
ing his criticism of Desportes and by examining his verses. He has 
in this way been able to correct earlier statements, notably those of 
Souriau, who is shown to have jumped to a number of unsound 
conclusions about Malherbe’s cryptic observations. Malherbe’s 
doctrine is then compared in detail with his practice and with that 
of Ronsard in his Odes. H. finds the two poets in substantial 
agreement as to the caesura, lines composed entirely of monosyl- 
lables, and the rime normande. As early as 1560 Ronsard sought 
to weed out examples of hiatus. Malherbe went further in this 
respect, making avoidance of hiatus a law, one that he seldom 
violated. He also objected more insistently than Ronsard to rimes 
faciles. The poets differed in regard to enjambement, the rime of 
longs and shorts, of “ simples ” and “ composés.” All of these were 
allowed by Ronsard and opposed by Malherbe, though the latter’s 
usage was less rigorous than his doctrine. H. goes into these 
questions in detail, quotes extensively, and expresses his conclusions 
clearly. His book makes a genuine contribution to knowledge of 
French prosody, though it would have gained if he had examined 
all the forms through which Ronsard’s Odes passed and shown from 
the beginning the development of the poet’s usage in regard to the 
matters discussed. 


H. OC. L. 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


PART V. RECAPITULATION (1610-1700) 


By HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


This fifth Part brings to a close a series of nine volumes that began to 
appear in 1929. It contains a résumé of the chief facts and ideas presented 
in the preceding volumes. A chapter is devoted to the dramatists’ political 
and social background, their relations to the various strata of seventeenth- 
century society, to war and peace, to the church, to art, to various undet- 
takings of the period. Another chapter is devoted to the leading actors 
and theaters; a third to literary influences; a fourth to the changing con- 
ceptions of their work that the dramatists expressed. The principal authors 
are then taken up, grouped around Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. ‘These 
chapters fill 148 pages, They are followed by a supplement to earlier 
Parts, making certain corrections or adding material that has come to the 
author's attention since May, 1940, and by three extensive indices. The 
first of these is a Subject Index of the nine volumes. It brings to light 
many items that could not be entered in the earlier indices, as these were 
limited to the names of persons, and books. One firids, for instance, such 
items as the French Academy, Ancients and Moderns, réles for children, 
English influence, Italian actors, newspapers, quinine, school plays, Spanish 
influence, war, workmen’s compensation, etc. The second is a Finding List, 
which arranges the plays alphabetically according to their titles instead: 
of placing them under the names of their authors. The third is a General 
Index, which indexes Part V, reproduces short items from the four indices 
previously published, and, in the case of longer items, refers the reader 
to the proper index or indices. In many cases it will enable him to avoid 
examining more than one index. It also indexes for the first time the 

- material in‘ the supplements. These three indices are printed in 8 point, 
two of them in double columns. They fill eighty-one pages. 
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These three Portuguese manuals contain brief, modern dialogues for five 
or ten-minute periods of enjoyable daily conversation practice. Subjects 
are of the everyday variety—the family, time and seasons, sports, shop- 
ping, travel, the radio, etc., introducing, with constant repetition, the 
related vocabulary and locutions. The collaborating author with Profes- x 
sor Kany of the University of California is Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo of te 
the University of Sio Paulo, Brazil, distinguished literary critic. 4 
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